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Fruit. 
an a Farinose Mush. 
Broiled Shad. Savory Omelet. 
Baked Potatoes. 
for many Millions Allegheny Muffins. Toast. 
and a few for the Coffee. 
M aire LUNCHEON. 
I | | lon > Stewed Oysters. Cold Meat. 
BY MARIA PARLOA. Crackers. Toast. 
Iv. Dean of York's Cheesecakes. 
ITH the warm days in spring there Tea. 
comes a desire for a lighter kind of ney 
food than that which we have enjoyed DINNER. 
‘ through the winter. In the east and 


middle states the only fresh vegetable 
we get just now, except what comes from the south 
and the Pacific coast, is the asparagus. But people 
of moderate means will find that many of those vege- 
tables which come from warmer climes are within 
their reach. 

Fish and eggs are good now;; therefore this is the 
time to use them, rather than to have an excess of 
beef and mutton. 

Substitute as much as possible light, healthful des- 
sert for pies, cake, doughnuts, etc. 

4 If one have plenty of preserved fruit, perhaps noth 
t/ ing could be better than a dish of it with good bread 
| or buns. People seldom tire of these simple things, 
; provided they be good; and surely nothing could be 


more healthful. 
BREAKFAST. 


Homimy Mush. Stewed Apples. 
Sausage Cakes. Flashed Potatoes. 
Graham Muffins. Toast. 
Chocolate. 


DINNER. 
Flaricot of Mutten. 
Escalloped Tomatoes. Boiled Potatoes. 
Cottage Pudding. Nutmeg Sauce. 


SUPPER. 
Milk Toast. Broiled Salt Fish. 
Graham Bread. 


Cake. Stewed Prunes. Tea. 


Potage a la Hollandaise. 
Turbans of Striped Bass En Demi Deuil. 
Potato Croguettes. 
Roast Spring Lamb. Mint Sauce. 
Asparagus. Bermuda Potatoes. 
Lettuce-and-Sorrel Salad. 
Salted Almonds. 
Cake. Pineapple Ice Cream. 


Coffee. 


Potage a la Hollandaise. 

For soup for six people there will be required one quart 
of white stock, one pint of cream, half a pint of French 
peas, one gill of carrot cubes, half an onion, a bay leaf, a 
bit of mace, half a teaspoonful of finely-chopped parsley, 
three tablespoonfuls of butter, two of flour, half a table- 
spoonful of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of white 
pepper, as. much cayenne as can be taken upon the point 
of a penknife, and the yolks of three eggs. 

Scrape the carrot and cut slices from it lengthwise, using 
only such parts as have a deep rich color. Cut these 
slices into small cubes and, putting them in a saucepan 
with two quarts of boiling water, boil for fifty minutes or 
a full hour; then drain, and put in a smaller saucepan. 

Drain and rinse the French peas. Put them with the 
carrots and add a teaspoonful of sugar, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, a teaspoonful of butter and a gill of water. 

When it is nearly time to serve the soup, put the sauce- 
pan on a hot part of the fire and cook the vegetables 
rapidly for about five minutes, or until almost all the liquid 
has been absorbed by the vegetables. Drain, and add 
them to the soup. Reserve a giil of the stock and put the 
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remainder on to boil with the seasoning, omitting, how- 
ever, the parsley. 

Beat the butter and flour toa cream; then beat into 
this cream all of the cold stock, and stir all into the 
boiling stock. Cook for ten minutes. Strain into a 
clean stewpan, and add the cream, less one gill. Place 
on the fire and watch carefully, that it shall not burn. 
Beat the yolks of the eggs well and add the cold cream 
to them. When the soup boils, add the chopped pars- 
ley. Draw back the stewpan until the soup ceases to 
bubble; then add the egg yolks and cream, stirring all the 
time. Cook for one minute, and after adding the vege- 
tables, serve. 

Be careful not to cease stirring the soup, after the egg 
yolks have been added, until it is drawn back to a cool 
place, at the expiration of a minute. 

Turbans of Striped Bass En Demi Deuil. 

For a party of six, use three or four bass of medium size. 
Have them filleted, but not skinned. Mix together four 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper, and a few 
drops of onion juice. Wipe the fillets of bass and spread 
this preparation on the inside; then roll them into turbans, 
beginning at the broad end and having the small, narrow 
end lap over in the center. Fasten these with toothpicks. 
Butter the bottom of a stewpan and arrange the tur- 
bans in it, having them stand on end. Now gently pour 
in enough warm white stock (which has been well sea- 
soned with salt and pepper) to cover them; or, if there 
b2 no stock on hand, use warm water, highly seasoned. 
Heat the liquid to the boiling point, and then draw back 
where it will just bubble at one side of the saucepan 
for twelve minutes. Pour off the water and carefully 
transfer the turbans to a warm dish. Pour over them a 
sauce made in this way: 


SAUCE:—Stir together in a saucepan four tablespoon- 
fuls of flour. When light and creamy, add twelve pepper 
corns, half an onion, one large slice of carrot, one spray of 
parsley, one bay leaf, one sprig of thyme, a tiny bit of 
mace, a slight grating of nutmeg. All the herbs should 
be tied tegether. Pour on this mixture five gills of 
rich white stock, which should be boiling hot. Stir over 
the fire until the sauce boils, and then place the saucepan 
where the contents will only bubble at one side for half an 
hour. Have the sauce covered. 

At the end of the half-hour take out the herbs and vege- 
tables and add half a pint of rich cream and one generous 
teaspoonful of salt. Strain into a clean saucepan and add 
three tablespoonfuls of chopped truffles and four table- 
spoonfuls of chopped mushrooms. Place on the fire, and 
boil up for four minutes. The name of this dish—‘*‘in half 
mourning *’—comes from the effect of dark truffles in the 
white sauce and the dark stripes in the fish. The whole 
fish can be boiled in water well seasoned with salt and 
lemon, and arranged on a dish with the sauce poured 
around. It is quite as handsome as the turbans. 

Ragout of Mutton. 

Use two pounds of mutton from the shoulder or breast. 
Have it free from bones and with as little fat as possible. 
Cut it into small pieces, about two inches square. Have 
one pint of turnips and half a pint of carrots cut in small 
cubes. Hash fine two tablespoonfuls of onion. Cut up 
some of the mutton fat, which has not touched the skin, 
and fry it slowly in a frying pan. When there is about a 
gill of liquid fat, take out the solid pieces and put the pan 
where the fat will become smoking hot. Now put in the 


mutton, and stir until it becomes brown, which will be in 
about six minutes. 

Take the meat from the hot fat, being careful to press 
out all the fat. Now put the turnips and carrots into the 
pan and fry more slowly for ten minutes. At the end of 
this time, take them out and put them in a stewpan with 
the meat. 

Cook the onions in the fat remaining in the pan and add 
to the other ingredients. Now, after pouring all the fat 
from the pan, put in one tablespoonful of butter and one 
of flour. Stir the mixture over a hot fire until it becomes 
a dark brown; then draw back the pan, and gradually stir 
into it one pint and a half of water. When this boils up, 
add it to the contents of the stewpan. Add also a level 
tablespoonful of salt, one-third of a teaspoonful of pep- 
per and atablespoonful of cornstarch mixed with a gill 
of cold water. Place where the ragout will boil; then 
skim, and set back where it will hardly bubble at one side 
of the stewpan. Cook in this manner for three hours, and 
serve very hot. 

Be careful not to burn the vegetables when frying them, 
and also not to have the ragout cook rapidly at any time. 
Sausage Cakes. 

Have two pounds of fresh pork—about one-fourth fat— 
chopped fine. Soak one pint cf stale bread in cold water 
until soft. Add to the chopped pork half a teaspoonful of 
pepper, a tablespoonful of salt and a teaspoonful each of 
powdered sage and thyme. Press all the water from the 
soaked bread; then mash the bread till it is smooth, and 
mix it with the meat. When all the ingredients are thor- 
oughly combined, shape into small flat cakes and fry until 
brown on both sides. It will take twenty minutes thor- 
oughly to cook the cakes. 

Dean of York’s Cheesecakes. 

Line little pattypans with puff paste rolled very thin 
(any good rich paste will do), and fill with lemon cream. 
Bake in a moderate oven for eighteen minutes. Let the 
cheesecakes partially cool; then slip them from the patty- 
pans, and when they are cold arrange them on napkins 
on a flat dish, and serve. 

Lemon Cream. 

Beat half a cupful of butter to a cream, in a saucepan, 
and gradually beat into this two cupfuls of sugar. Add to 
this the lightly-grated yellow rind of two lemons and the 
juice of three. Beat well. 

Beat six eggs—less two whites—until light, and add 
them, a little at a time, to the other mixture, beating thor- 
oughly. Put the saucepan on the fire and stir constantly 
until the mixture is as thick as honey. It will become 
thin at first, but as it cooks it will thicken. It will take 
about fifteen minutes to cook it sufficiently. 

When cold, fill the lined pattypans. This mixture, if 
put in “self-sealing ” jars, will keep for three months. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MORALIZING ON LOVE AND WOMEN. 
God is good indeed to him whose first love lasts through 
and fills all his life 


The best husband and the best wife 
company all the time. 


are the best 
The woman at thirty, wonders why at twenty she 
married the man she did. 
Love is a fire, but you have to keep putting fresh chips 
on it to keep it going. If you don’t, somebody else will. 
—Ffeter Robinson. 
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THE EXPERT WAITRESS.—IV. 
A Manual for the Pantry, Kitchen and Dining-room. 


SUPPER. 


Bouillon in Cups. 
Chicken in Aspic Jelly. Roast Ham. 
Saratoga Potatoes. 
Olives. Rolls. 
Mustard Pickles. Butter. 


Salad Romaine. 
Crackers. Cheese. 
Almond Pudding. 
Coffee. 

O serve this supper you will need: Heavy 
tablecloth, linen tablecloth, carving cloths, 
napkins, doilies, flower bowl, candlesticks, 
carafes, tumblers, salt cups, pepper boxes, 

salt spoons, plate for rolls, butter plate and knife, 


bread-and-butter plates, olive dishes, pickle dishes 
and forks. 


= 3ouillon bowls : Small soup 
Small plates. spoons. 
= _ Ham slicer and 
= fork. 
Two cold platters. Tablespoon. 
Vegetable dish. Supper plates. Medium steel 
knives 
= Silver 
Salad bowl. | Salad fork and 
spoon. 
< aoe plate with Salad plates. Cheese knive. 
< Cheese plate Salad forks. | 
v. with doily. Cheese knives. | 
| 
= . , Dessert plates. Pudding spoon. | 
t Pudding dish Finger ws. Dessert forks. | 
| 
Tray and tray 
cloth. After-dinner Sugar tongs. 


Coffeepot. 
Sugar bowl. 
Cream jug. 


Cups and saucers., Coffee spoons. 


Correr, 


Supper is served, instead of dinner, when it is neces- 
sary to gain time for an evening entertainment, or 
when for other reasons a shorter instead of longer 
meal is desirable. 

As many dishes as are possible, without crowd- 
ing, are placed upon the table before the meal is 
announced. 

Have the air of the dining-room fresh, and the 
temperature not too high. 

See that the furniture is free from dust. 

Be sure that the table is quite straight. 
ton flannel cloth perfectly smooth. Lay linen cloth 
without a wrinkle. See that the coverings of the 
sideboard and side table are fresh and straight. 


Lay Can- 


Place flowers in the center of the table, and four 
candlesticks in a square outside of them. 

Lay carving cloths at the foot and the head, and 
see that they are straight across the end of the table. 

Place a carafe for the use of every two persons, and 
a salt cup and pepper box for every two. 

For each person lay a small plate. On the right of 
each plate lay a small silver knife, a medium steel 
knife, with the sharp edge turned toward the plate, a 
small soup spoon for bouillon, and a tumbler. At 
the left lay a salad fork, a medium silver fork, a 
napkin and a bread-and-butter plate with a supper 
roll and a tiny butter ball. 

Lay your sideboard and side table with care. 
Make sure that everything is in readiness which is 
or may be needed. 

On the side table have a coffee tray with cups, 
saucers, spoons, sugar bowl and cream jug. A salad 
tray with oil, vinegar, mixed mustard, and red and 
white pepper; also the carving knives and forks. 

On the sideboord place the dessert pilates, each 
with a doily, on which stands a finger bowl one- 
third full of water. At the right of the finger bowl, on 
the plate, lay a dessert fork. On the sideboard lay, 
also, extra knives, forks, spoons and glasses. 

Place the aspic of chicken at the head of the 
table, and lay the slicer between it and the plates 
before the hostess. The plates should be half the 
number of the persons at table. Place the roast 
ham at the opposite end of the table, with the same 
number of plates as for the chicken. Lay the carv- 
ing knife and fork between the platter and the pile 
of plates. 

Place the olives and pickles alternately between 
and just outside the line of the candlesticks. Fill the 
carafes and the tumblers. Put a bowl of bouillon 
(covered) on each plate. See that every chair is in its 
place and announce that supper is served. 

To remove the bouillon bowls, take in each hand a 
plate, with its bowl, cover and spoon, until all are 
removed. 

When a slice of ham has been placed on a plate, 
take the plate in your right hand, place it on your 
tray and go to the left of the hostess. Hold your 
tray so that she can comfortably put a helping of 
chicken on the plate with the ham. Serve this plate 
to the person on the right of the hostess. She will 
now have a helping on a second plate. Take this 
plate from her right, carry it to the left of the host 
for a helping of ham. Serve this to the person at the 
right of the host. Take from his right the next plate 
which is ready and carry it to the left of the hostess, 
as before. Serve the next person on her right, and so 
on until all are served. 

Place a spoon in the pototo dish, put on your 
tray and pass it at the left, going all around the table. 

Pass the pickles, olives, butter and rolls, if rolls have 
been finished with bouillon. 

Keep the carafes filled and offer ice for the glasses. 

When this course is finished, remove first the carv- 
ers and carving forks and spoon, then the meat 
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platters and vegetable dish. Next take the plates, 
one in each hand, until all are removed. Then take 
the bread-and-butter plates, and the olive and pickle 
dishes. 

Remove the crumbs. 

Remove the carving cloths. 

Place the salad fork and spoon in the salad bowl, 
put iton your tray and place it before the hostess. 
Put the salad plates before the hostess. 

When some salad ha: been served, take the plate 
in your right hand and put it on your try. Serve the 
person at the right of the hostess, by going to the 
right and putting the plate down. Serve all on one 
side of the table first, then begin at the left of the 
hostess and serve all on the other side. 

Offer crackers, then cheese, going all around the 
table. 

Remove the salad bowl, lifting it from the right of 
the hostess to your tray. Remove the plates, one in 
each hand, until all are removed. 

Remove the crumbs. 

Place a dessert plate, with its bowl and fork, before 
each person. 

Place the pudding before the hostess. Lay the 
pudding slicer at the right of the pudding dish. 

Serve the pudding in the same order as the salad, 
each time exchanging the dessert plate before the 
person served for the plate on your tray. 

Remove the pudding dish and plates and finger 
bowls. 

Place the coffee tray before the hostess. Bring 
the coffeepot and place at the right of the tray. 

When the coffee is poured place a cup at the right 
of each person. 

Offer sugar-and cream. 


AFTERNOON TEA. 

For afternoon tea you need: Two small tables, 
fringed or embroidered tea cloths, doilies, an urn 
for bouillon, bouillon cups, spoons, a teakettle, tea- 
pots, tea caddy, sugar bowls, cream jugs, sugar tongs, 
teacups and saucers, teaspoons, a pitcher for iced 
water, tumblers, plates for finger rolls, plates for small 
cakes, bonbon dishes. 

The afternoon tea, which may properly be placed 
under the head of receptions, is not here considered. 
To serve it requires more than one person. 

The simple afternoon tea of a lady who is at home 
informally to her friends should be arranged by the 
waitress. She should have command of this situa- 
tion, as well as of all others in her department. 
Bouillon should be Zot, a cup of tea should be hot and 
Jresh. Finger rolls should be spread in such a man- 
ner that bits of butter will not come in contact with 
gloves. A tumbler must be only three-fourths full 
of water. 

Place a small table—round if possible—where it will 
be most convenient for the hostess. Lay on it a 
daintily embroidered tea cloth, two or three choice 
cups and saucers, with spoons, a small sguar bowl 
with sugar tongs, a small cream jug, a dish of bon- 


bons and, at the last moment, a small teapot of freshly 
made tea. 

In a corner of the room, or at one side in the back- 
ground, lay another table with a tea cloth and place 
upon it an urn of bouillon, bouillon cups, doilies, 
teacups and saucers, spoons, a kettle of boiling 
water, a pitcher of iced water, tumblers, plates of 
finger rolls and small cakes, a dish of bonbons, a 
sugar bowl, a cream jug and atea caddy. On this 
table have, also, a teapot heating for the next brew- 
ing of tea. Twenty minutes, or even more, may 
elapse between the serving of the first cups of tea 
and those which follow. Tea to be enjoyable must 
be freshly brewed. 

When the hostess has received a guest or guests, 
offer bouillon from a tray which holds also a small 
plate of finger rolls and one or two doilies. If tea, 
which the hostess offers, is preferred, offer cakes 
with it. 

Observe quietly when a guest has finished a cup of 
bouillon or a cup of tea, and, without the least ap- 
pearance of haste, remove it on your tray. Be sure 
that the hostess has always some fresh cups ready to 
serve, and replenish the sugar bowl and cream jug 
when necessary. 

If tea and cake only are served, you will still needa 
table for the hot water kettle, pitcher of iced water, 
tumblers and whatever is necessary to replenish the 
tea table of the hostess. 

If Russian tea be served, select a fair, fresh lemon 
and slice it evenly. Place a small dish which holds 
three or four slices of lemon on the tea table and 
have another in reserve from which to replenish. 


PICNIC AND TRAVELING LUNCHEONS. 

Choose a drawer or shelf on which to keep all the 
neat boxes which otherwise would be thrown away. 
With them put cords, small, wide-mouthed bottles, 
with suitable corks, a package of parafine paper and 
some light wrapping paper. 

With these accessories at hand it is an easy matter 
to put up a few sandwiches, some olives or tiny 
pickles, and some wafers or cake. 

If picnic luncheons are frequent in summer and the 
waitress assists the cook in putting them up, she can 
save much time and many mistakes of omission by 
writing cut a list of all the things ordinarily needed 
for such occasions. This list she will keep in a safe 
place, and refer to it as soon as a picnic is mentioned 
to see what will have to be done the day before or 
early in the morning. 

A list may be something like this : 


Plates. Coffeepot. 

Glasses. Glass jar for cream. 
Cups. Glass jar for salad. 
Knives. Jelly glass or a bow] with 
Forks. tight cover for butter. 
Doilies. Box and paper for 
Teaspoons. prunes, etc. 

Can opener. Agate pail for water. 
Corkscrew. Matches. 
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1892. 
Hatchet. 
Coffee, sugar and cream. 


Butter, packed in jelly 
glass or bowl, and left 


Canned tongue. in the ice box over 
Canned chicken. night. 


Vegetable salad. 
Pickles, olives, salt. 


Cold fried oysters. 
Cold roast lamb. 


Graham and_ white Prunes, crystalized 
wafers. ginger. 


Sweet chocolate. 
—Frances Spalding. 


A loaf of bread. 


Original in Goop 
A JOYFUL EASTER-TIDE. 


Smiles the snowdrop, white with bloom, 
Now is past the winter’s gloom, 
For sweet spring flowers there is room, 

A joyful Easter-tide ! 
Smiles the golden crocus, low, 
First wood violet a-blow, 
Sunbeam waving to and fro, 

A joyful Easter-tide ! 
Smiles arbutus pink on stem, 
And the sky, as blue as gem, 
’Neath the trees the grassy hem, 

A joyful Easter-tide ! 
Smiles the rose, from south-land, sweet, 
Summer’s incense soon will greet, 
All the world glow bright at feet, 

A joyful Easter-tide! 
Smiles the lily, making fair 
Church—while birds trill praises there, 
Perfume, music, fills the air, 

A joyful Easter-tide ! 
Smiles each loving angel near, 
And our risen Lord so dear, 
Until heaven seemeth here, 

A joytul Easter-tide ! 

—Filorence Cone. 
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THINGS USEFUL TO KNOW. 

Almond meal is very softening and whitening to the skin. 

Peroxide of hydrogen diluted with ammonia will bleach 
the hair. 

Naphtha is good for cleaning kid gloves, but keep it 
away from the fire. 

Ordinary sticking plaster makes a good remedy for 
corns, as it keeps them soft and prevents the rubbing. 

Wash white flannels in cold water with suds made of 
white soap, and they will not shrink much nor look yellow. 

For chafing, try fuller’s earth pulverized; moisten the 
surface first when applying it. Oxide of zinc ointment is 
also excellent. 

One of the most effectual injections for constipation in 
young children is equal parts of glycerine and water. It 
is harmless and healing. 

Never sweep dust and dirt from one room to another, 
nor from upstairs to the lower part of the house. Always 
take it up in each room. 

A good dentifrice is made of two ounces of pulverized 
borax, four ounces of precipitated chalk, and two ounces 
of pulverized castile soap. 

—Elizabetn. 
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AN APRIL FOOL 
From Behind a Dark Cloud With a Silver Lining. 


HATEVER happens, Elsie, 
don’t forget that you were a 
child once yourself.” This 
was the parting advice given 
to Elsie Mitford by her 
mother, when she left home 
to teach her first district 
school. The words came back 
to her now, on this first day of 
April, as, with her finger still 

lingering on the little silver bell, she watched the 
children marching up and down the narrow aisles, 
and through the open door into the village street. It 
had been a hard morning for her. There had been 
no real misdemeanor among the pupils, and yet there 
was an indefinable sense of mischief brewing in the 
air, which disturbed Miss Mitford’s sensitive nerves 
more than an open outbreak would have done. At 
recess the pupils had formed little whispering con- 
claves, from which bursts of mischievous laughter 
smote the teacher’s ears with fresh annoyance. 

When the pupils had all filed out, Miss Mitford 
opened a door hehind her rostrum and entered a 
back room where her overshoes and umbrella were 
stowed. It was a queer apartment to open from a 
schoolroom. It was filled with rubbish composed of 
boxes, barrels, crockery crates, signs and price cards, 
broken dishes and battered tinware. Mingled with 
the loose straw and dust which littered the floor were 
some highly desiccatetl but still odorous codfishes 
and dry yeast cakes. It was, indeed, the rubbish 
room of an old grocery, in the front of which Miss 
Mitford taught the pupils of the so-called “high 
school” of New Town. They were in reality only a 
grammar grade of fun-loving boys and girls from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. 

As Miss Mitford picked her way through a soft 
“slush” of snow and gravel to her boarding house, 
her mother’s advice still seemed ringing in her ears. 
At the dinner table she sighed as she nodded 
mechanically to the waiter’s “Soup?” but by the 
time she had swallowed a few spoonfuls of the hot, 
savory liquid her nerves were so far soothed that 
she said to herself : 

“It is good advice, and I will try to follow it to- 
day. After all, the first of April comes but once a 
year and I—did I make such a simpleton of myself 
over it when I was a child, I wonder?” 

Then her face broke into a real smile, as there 
came to her a memory of cotton-filled pancakes, 
salted coffee, nailed-down pennies, bogus parcels, 
and the numberless silly tritles over which she had 
made merry in her happy childhood. 

When she returned to the schoolroom, nearly all 
the pupils were assembled upon the old store plat- 
form outside, many of theia with noses flattened 
against the broad window panes, gazing intently 
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within and every now and then giving vent to con- 
vulsive laughter. The first one who noticed her 
approach gave a low whistle followed by an admoni- 
tory cough. The heads were instantly withdrawn 
from the windows, and all made a ludicrous attempt 
at seeming unconscious as Miss Mitford came among 
them, saying pleasantly as she placed her hand upon 
the door latch: 

“Why do you not come inside? 
here in the snow.” 

A smothered titter from the younger children was 
her only answer. She had been prepared for the 
discovery of some April Fool prank, but her expecta- 
tions were more than fulfilled. As she opened the 
door a stifling air, laden with odors of snuff and 
asafcetida, rushed out to meet her, and she saw that 
the stove was red hot, while one swift glance around 
the room showed her that the contents of the rubbish 
repository in the rear had been utilized for school- 
room decorations. 

A festoon of the moldy yeast cakes tied together 
with twine depended from the front of her desk. 
The codfishes had been tied by the tails into a 
huge “bouquet” and stuck in a broken water 
pitcher. This was placed on the desk, with a card 
hanging upon its side, on which was written in a 
bold hand: 

“You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 

A piece of ancient dried beef—almost in a state of 
petrifaction—had a rusty butcher’s knife attached to 
it, and was hung directly under the evergreen motto, 
“ Labor Omnia Vincit,’ which gave dignity to one 
side of the schoolroom. ‘The schoolbooks had been 
collected from the desks, piled on a box in the center 
of the room and placarded, “Two for a nickle.” 
“Your choice for a dime” was attached to a bunch 
of freshly-cut cottonwood switches. The _ highly- 
colored advertising cards of baking powders, various 
tobacco brands, etc., almost covered the walls of the 
room and ornamented the desks. 

But the crowning achievement was a crockery 
crate inverted upon a pedestal of piled-up boxes so 
as to form a sort of cage. By means of an In- 
dian mask, some turkey feathers, horse hair and an 
old Navajo blanket, a most grotestque Indian figure 
had been contrived. This was seated within the 
cage, upon an inverted mackerel tub, with its head 
bent low over Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
which lay open upon a box in front. Above this 
triumph of art was the inscription, “Lo, in A. 
D. 1900.” 

After surveying the room for a moment, Miss Mit- 
ford passed into the back room, as usual, to remove 
her overshoes. She closed the door behind her and 
remained a little while in deep thought. Then she 
laughed softly to herself, straightened down her face 
again and returned to the schoolroom. The only 
window of the room, except the large stationary 
ones which formed the old store front, was beside 
her desk. When other ventilation was needed, they 


It is chilly out 


were obliged to open the doors. She threw this win- 
dow wide open now, and a cool breeze blew across 
her desk, fanning away from her the vile odors which 
pervaded the room. She rang the bell and the chil- 
dren filed in and took their seats. Some looked 
sheepish, some defiant, some studiously indifferent, 
but none could disguise the “I wonder what she’ll 
do” depicted on their countenances. 

“ Close the door, please,” said Miss Mitford to the 
last one who entered. The children eyed each other 
in dismay. The heat was still intense, and already 
the burning snuff had taken its effect and all were 
coughing or sneezing violently. Miss Mitford alone 
was serene and quiet in her draught of cool air. She 
went on composedly with the roll call. A hand was 
raised. 

“ Please, can’t we have the door open?” 

The teacher shook her head. 

“T should be afraid to have you sit in a cold 
draught, as you seem, most of you, to have severe 
colds already. I am sorry the janitor made such a 
hot fire, but I think you will have to bear it. I 
observe that your books have become accidentally 
mislaid. If Jimmie Brown and Peter Smith will 
kindly restore them to their owners we will proceed 
with our lessons as usual.” 

When recess time came, and, at the accustomed 
signal, books had been put away, and all sat erect 
and waiting, Miss Mitford stood before them, pencil 
and paper in hand, with a face whose sternness would 
have suited the judge of a criminal court. 

“T would like to have all those pupils who had any 
share in producing the disorder in which I found the 
schoolroom on my return from dinner, as well as 
those who knew that the mischief was planned and 
failed to inform me, rise in their places and remain 
standing while I take their names. I put you on 
your honor in this matter, but I also warn you that it 
will be of no use for you to attempt to deceive me.” 

Some grew red, some pale. Slowly they began 
to rise, the boldest first, the timid ones following. 
The few who might have attempted to disown their 
share in it were promptly called to their feet by 
significant looks and gestures from accusing com- 
rades, until at least two-thirds of the children were 
standing. The names were rapidly taken. A few 
hands were raised. 

“Miss Mitford, I—we did not mean ”— 

She tapped her pencil peremptorily on the desk. 

“No explanations will be listened to now. The 
matter will be attended to later.” 

She put the completed list in her pocket. 

“Will Harry Dent please to remain when the rest 
pass out? I wish to send him with a note to the 
president of the school board.” 

The school board! Was it so bad as that? Dis- 
may rested on every face. The children huddled 
together outside and whispered excitedly. Stray 
sentences came to Miss Mitford’s ears through the 
open door: 

“ What do you suppose they'll do?” 
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“Oh, dear! 

“ Don’t turn booby now! 

“We'll stand by each other, whatever happens,” etc. 

Harry Dent returned from his errand. The chil- 
dren gathered about him. 

“Did you see him read it ?” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“He said, ‘Tell Miss Mitford I will be there as 
soon as school closes.’ I tell you we're in for it this 
time, no mistake!” 

Some very poor lessons were recited after recess. 
Miss Mitford said little, but kept her stern face. At 
the hour for dismissal she took the fateful paper from 
her pocket. One by one she read the names, with 
what seemed to the excited children an awful em- 
phasis, then she looked at them sternly and said, 

“Those whose names I have just read "— 

The silence was oppressive. It was coming—they 
were to remain to confront that awful dignitary, the 
president of the school board. Miss Mitford fancied 
she could hear the beating of the culprit’s hearts. 
She repeated with measured distinctness : 

“Those whose names I have just read will arise at 
the usual signal, and with the rest go as usual to 
their homes, unless,” she added, her face breaking 
into a bright smile, “they wish to remain a few 
minutes to return this art collection to its place, 
before the president of the school board comes in to 
examine a new kind of chalk of which I have 
samples.” 

The revulsion of feeling among the children was 
indescribable. The “man with a kodak” might have 
made his fortune out of their varied facial expres- 
sions. Suddenly a voice among them cried out, 

* April Fool !” 

“Yes,” said Miss Mitford, laughing heartily. 
“ April Fool! Good night,” and she tapped the bell. 

But it was too much. One of the boys sprang to 
his feet, waving his cap. 

“Three cheers for Miss Mitford and her 
Fool !’” 

They were given with a will, and the school session 
broke up into an impromptu “ All-Fool’s-Day ” social, 
into the midst of which walked the astonished presi- 
dent of the school board. 

Strange to say, when Miss Mitford explained 
matters to him he laughed as heartily as if he had 
been a schoolboy himself, and said, as he looked 
around at the queer decorations and sniffed the cod- 
fish bouquet : 

“That back room is a shocking place, for a fact. 
We must have it cleaned out.” 

—Ella Beecher Gittings. 


I we hadn’t at” 
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A SURMISE. 
The woman who washed for Adam and Eve, 
When the world was young and fine, 
Was obliged to hang her clothes, ’tis thought, 
On the equinoctial line. 


—Mrs. J. Greenleaf. 
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THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 
Cereals, Meats, Vegetables, Fruits, Condiments, Etc. 
CEREALS : 


IV.—RyE, Oats, BARLEY, ETC. 

OST of the leading cereals—rice, 
wheat and maize — having 
been treated in previous pa- 
pers, it becomes necessary to 
refer more briefly to those 
which may be designated the 
secondary crops, including in 
. this term rye, oats, barley, 
millet, buckwheat and a few 
others less generally known. 
In the early history of our 
country, rye formed a quite 
important food product—much more so compara- 
tively than at present. As lately as the second 
quarter of the present century, the brown loaves 
of “rye-and-Indian bread” which came from the 
capacious ovens of the New England farmhouses 
were a staple article of food; but latterly the abun- 
dance and cheapness of wheat have displaced rye to 
a great extent. 

Like wheat, rye may be sown in the fall or in the 
spring; it endures the cold weather better than 
the latter, and gives the best returns from light, 
sandy soil. Still it is not a profitable crop to raise, 
as the yield is light, ranging from ten to sixteen 
bushels per acre on an average, so that the grain, 
at the current price, barely pays the cost of culti- 
vation, leaving nothing for taxes or rent of the land 
and other incidentals. , The straw, however, is quite 
valuable, being used in the production of paper, 
hats, bonnets and numerous fancy articles. Since 
its use as a food product has been so largely sup- 
planted, the grain finds its most extensive demand 
from manufacturers of whisky and other alcoholic 
liquors. 

In this country, during recent years, something 
over two million acres have annually been devoted to 
rye, and the product has ranged from twenty to 
thirty million bushels, according to the season, with 
a selling value between fifty and sixty cents per 
bushel. Even this amount of half a bushel per 
capita has left something for export to northern 
Europe, where it is much more generally used for 
food. In that section, also, it is more generally 
grown, so that we find Russia the largest rye pro- 
ducing country in the world, her annual crop reach- 
ing some 620,000,000 bushels. Prussia comes next 
with about 175,000,000 bushels, from which we may 
understand that the “ black bread” which the peas- 
antry of those countries are credited with consuming 
so largely has a generous admixture of rye flour. 
France, Spain and Bavaria all produce more rye than 
the United States; France fully twice as much. Of 
our own states, Pennsylvania leads with a yearly pro- 
duction of nearly 6,000,000 bushels, while the other 
principal states, in order according to quantity of pro- 
duction, are New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa and 
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New Jersey, all of which furnish more than a million 
bushels each. 

The best obtainable evidence goes to show that 
the rye plant originated in the region between the 
Black and Caspian seas, where it still has its most 
general growth. It is unquestionably of compara- 
tively modern development as a food product, and is 
scarcely likely to attain greater prominence than 
it now holds. It holds the same general character- 
istics wherever produced, and has much fewer varia- 
tions than any other plant of like character. In nu- 
tritive value, as indicated by the amount of gluten 
contained, it stands next to wheat, and naturally 
forms a substitute for that cereal in climates too cold 
for wheat culture. Rye bread, however, does not 
find favor with the uneducated palate, and has the 
disadvantage of rapid chemical change, the sugar 
which it contains being subject to rapid acetous fer- 
mentation. 

Oats, while not primarily to be considered as 
especially a food product for human beings, are still 
in fact so largely used in certain countries and in 
special forms that they require some consideration. 
Unlike most other grains, the oat has no definite 
ancestry or birthplace. Like Topsy, it “ just growed,” 
and we find mention made of it at an early day, 
though it is less remote of origin or public mention 
than wheat or barley. Pliny, who wrote during the 
first century of the Christian era, speaks of its 
use asa diet for the sick, and oatmeal, prepared in 
various ways, is and has long been a staple dish 
in Scotland, northern England and Germany, as well 
as other countries in the higher northern latitudes. 
In the United States it is a favorite breakfast dish, 
and is especially commended for people of impaired 
or weak digestion. 

There is probably no other cereal which “ does 
well” on so wide a variety of soil as oats, every 
state in the Union yielding a crop of over 150,000 
bushels, by the latest available returns ; while Illinois, 
which is such a grain state in other lines, also heads 
the list for oats, having nearly 4,000,000 acres devoted 
to the crop, and raising more than 60,000,000 bushels. 
In that state, 107 of every 1,000 acres are given up to 
this cereal ; lowa coming next with seventy-two acres 
per thousand. In the New England states the oat crop 
exceeds that of wheat more than seven fold. The 
heaviest yield per acre is in the northwestern state 
of Washington, where it reaches 37.3 bushels. The 
average remains at or above thirty, however, through 
all the northern states, with few exceptions, and is 
twenty-seven bushels per acre for the entire country, 
being lowest in the southern states. 

For the year 1889 the acreage in the country was 
almost 27,500,000 acres, yielding over 750,000,000 
bushels, with an average selling value of 27.4 cents. 
Of this amount, some five or six million bushels were 
exported, though oats are extensively grown in other 
countries, especially, as with rye, in northern Europe. 
Russia produces more than half a billion bushels, 
annually, and an equal amount is grown by Great 


Britain, France and Prussia. Oats can be grownand 
will yield a fair crop on soils where other grains will 
utterly fail, and their value for feeding to horses, 
especially, makes them one of the staple products of 
the cereal kingdom. While not especially fattening, 
they are admirably adapted for the support of mus- 
cular tissue and the phosphates—in the latter direc- 
tion yielding several valuable medical agents. 

Barley is claimed by Pliny to have been the origi- 
nal cereal food of mankind, and certain it is that it 
has been in use from the earliest times of which 
we have any authentic tradition. That it was culti- 
vated in ancient Egypt is shown by the records of 
that country, and it was also a food staple with the 
Jews and the Romans in the days of their strength. 
Its nutritive qualities are such that it was used by the 
ancient Greeks in training their athletes, and it has 
always been most employed in those cold countries 
where brawn and endurance are the factors of suc- 
cessful life. In the lowlands of Scotland, the “ ban- 
nocks o’ barley meal” still constitute the daily food 
of the peasantry, and barley cakes are largely used 
in the northern countries of continental Europe. 
Barley flour does not permit of bread-making, properly 
speaking; but for broth, soups and porridge, barley 
is a most excellent material. 

This grain grows well in most climates, provided 
the soil elements are right, and can probably be 
cultivated with profit more extensively than almost 
any other cereal known. While it ‘is principally 
grown in the higher latitudes, milder climates are not 
unfavorable to its development, as is shown in our 
own country by the fact that of the sixty odd million 
bushels of the total crop, almost a fourth part is 
grown in the single great state of California, with its 
extremely temperate climate. In fact, the first growth 
of the grain in this country appears to have been in 
southern Virginia, where it is recorded as of cultiva- 
tion in the year 1611, by the Jamestown colony. In 
1629 barley was grown by colonists on Massachusetts 
Bay, but it never became a favorite food product 
here, and the extension of its cultivation was slow 
up to the year 1850. 

At that time the total crop of the country was 
but about 5,000,000 bushels; during the following 
decade it grew to nearly 16,000,000, in 1870 reached 
almost 30,000,000, had increased to over 44,000,000 in 
1880, and, as above stated, the annual production is 
at the present time something over 60,000,000 bushels. 
Its principal use, apart from the comparatively small 
quantity used for food, is for malting, though it is 
fed to live-stock, to some extent. 

There is some question whether, scientifically 
speaking, buckwheat can be considered a cereal, but 
as it is so nearly allied to various other grains in its 
nature and uses, it may properly be treated briefly 
here, before we turn to casual mention of such cereals 
as are nearly or quite strangers to the United States. 
This grain is supposed to have been a native of 
central Asia, from which it reached Europe, perhaps 
by way of the Moors, through their occupancy of 
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Spain. It was brought to the American colonies by Sorghum saccharatum, or Chinese sugar cane, which is 


the German and Swedish settlers of what are now 
New York and Delaware, and its principal cultiva- 
tion has been in the New England and Middle states, 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Michigan. The total area 
under cultivation is less than a million acres, and the 
yield is at present some ten or twelve million bushels 
annually. 

Buckwheat can hardly be called a bread-making 
grain, though a baked buckwheat cake is by no means 
unpalatable, and is exceptionally wholesome. Batter 
cakes made from the flour are favorites in many 
sections, and it is in that manner that it is principally 
consumed by human beings. The whole grain forms a 
valuable food for poultry and other fowls, and is 
greatly liked by wild pigeons. In the earlier times, 
many farmers annually cultivated a small tract of 
buckwheat in some remote corner of the farm, near 
to woodland, to serve as a bait for these birds. As 
the grain approached maturity, the neighboring trees 
would be occupied every morning, soon after day- 
light, by flocks of pigeons, while the farmer with his 
gun, stealthily creeping within range, took that means 
of providing a choice dinner. The flowers of buck- 
wheat yield an abundance of honey, though dark 
in color, and the bee-hunter, as well as the pigeon- 
hunter, profited by the attraction of the field fer the 
winged gatherers of sweets. 

The term millet is applied to a variety of grains 
growing in different portions of the world, though 
the true millet is probably the Janicum miliaceum of 
the botanists, which is a native of the East Indies 
and the north of Australia. It is very prolific, as 
indicated by its name, from the Latin m///e, meaning 
a thousand; but it does not grow in Europe north 
of the southern line of Germany, its successful culti- 
vation being about coextensive with the wine pro- 
ducing district. The grain, which is imported to 
this country principally as a food for cage birds, 
is very nutritious, making good bread when mixed 
with wheat flour, and is used largely in the form 
of groats. There are numerous other species, differ- 
ing little from this in general features, and simi- 
jarly used in the various countries where they are 
produced. 

The most important native grain of the tropical 
countries of Asia and Africa, especially of India, is 
the Sorghum vulgare variously known as durra, great 
millet, Indian millet, Turkish millet and Guinea corn, 
as well as by various names in the languages of 
the several nations where it is most esteemed. It is 
a strong grower, ranging in height from four to 
fifteen feet, and the hard, smooth seeds, which are 
inclosed in husks and protected by awns, are but 
little larger than mustard seeds. Its range of growth 
is about as extensive as that of wheat, and in Asia 
Minor, Arabia, Italy and Spain it takes the place of 
oats and rye, which are more especially cold-country 
cereals. The flour is very white, and though it does 
not make good bread, it is extensively used in cakes, 
puddings and the like. A kindred species is the 


cultivated in this country for the production of 
molasses. 

Thus hastily and briefly has been covered the more 
important facts regarding the leading cereals of the 
world, but more especially those grown and con- 
sumed in our country. In this connection it may be 
interesting to know that from 1870 to 1889—that is, 
within about twenty years — the total production 
of cereals in the United States had grown from less 
than 1,500,000,000 bushels annually to something over 
3,000,000,000 bushels, while the area under cultivation 
had swollen from less than 70,000,000 acres to 150,- 
000,000—in each case an increase of more than 100 
per cent., yet the total value of the crops raised 
had scarcely increased at all; certainly no more than 
ten per cent., comparing periods of a few years at 
either end of the score with each other. This, while 
not encouraging to the farmers who raise for the 
profit resulting from agriculture, means, for the 
masses who purchase and consume, a very notable 
reduction in the cost of living—cheaper food, and at 
the same time that of better quality. 

—A. G. Ormand. 
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THE VOICES OF SPRING. 


The brook that was bound in an icy clasp 
Goes foaming along in its angry glee; 
It shouts to the rock as it dashes past, 
“Oh! long I was bound; oh! long I was fast, 
But now I am free! Once more Iam free! . 
My strength has returned, and again I sing, 
Behold, it is Spring! Once more it is Spring ! 
I will fight my way to the roaring sea! 
Ha! ha! Iamfree! Ho! ho! I am free!” 


The birds that flew south from a northern blast, 
Have been wafted back on a southern breeze ; 
They cry to the trees while flying past, 
“ Awake! awake! we have come at last, 
Tho’ long kept back by an icy blast, 
Yet now we are free! Once again we are free! 
Oh! why are your buds not opening ? 
Don’t you know it is Spring? Don’t you know it is Spring? 
We intend to fly to the Northern Sea, 
Ha! ha! we are free! Ho! ho! we are free!” 


The grass that died in a single night 

Has appeared again ‘neath a sheltered lea; 
“Oh! long I was buried from human sight, 
And it must be morn, for it looks so bright, 

And again I can see! Once more I can see! 
I can hear the brook and the birds, they sing! 
So it must be Spring! Once more it is Spring! 
Now I'll carpet the earth from mountain to sea; 
Ha! ha! Iam free! Ho! ho! I am free!” 


But as days go lengthening on to June, 
Nature’s voice has a softer tune, 
The brook calms down in its angry glee, 
The bird returns to its native tree, 
And the grass appears where it used to be, 
And summer approaches all too soon. 
For I like to hear old Nature sing, 


“Once more it is Spring! 1” 


Once more it is Spring! 
—Arthur Eugene Van Velsan., 
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BROWN BREAD AND GRAHAM BREAD, 
With Instructions for Making. 


HE use of Graham flour in some 
one of its various forms of 
preparation has come to be an 
admitted custom at most of our 
tables. A wide diversity of 
opinion as toits utility prevails, 
and it is more than likely that 
in this, as in many other mat- 
ters, individual experience is 
the best guide. Referring to 
the qualities of flour, one writer 

says: ‘There appears to be at 
present some euatibes between public demand, as 
indicated by the increasing attention paid to the pro- 
duction of -a fine, strong white flour, and the current 
of scientific opinion expressed, though with some 
hesitation and doubt, in favor of whole meal or flour 
in which the richly nitrogenous outer portions of the 
wheat are retained. The fact that the outer portions 
of the wheat are richest in nitrogenous principle, and 
that also in a peculiarly active form, is indisputable ; 
but it has not been satisfactorily determined whether 
the nutritive value of that portion of the grain is 
exactly measured by its chemical composition. The 
condition of the nitrogenous substance, the amount 
and irritating nature of the ligneous tissue which 
accompanies it, and its peculiar influence on the 
other constituents of the wheat grain, may and prob- 
ably do affect its value. It is certain, also, that white 
flour is deliberately preferred by the laboring popu- 
lation, whose instinct is probably right.” 

Quoting from another writer, we have the comple- 
ment of the principle underlying the statement of the 
last sentence: “ The Graham or whole wheat flour is 
undoubtedly best for persons who lead a sedentary 
life, as the coarse particles stimulate the digestive 
organs, causing the fluids to flow more freely ; while 
for those who follow active out-of-door pursuits, the 
fine flour bread is probably best, as being more 
nutritious and economical, because wholly digested.” 

Without stopping now to discuss these statements, 
and determine whether fine flour is better for the 
laboring classes, and coarse for the brain workers, 
we will pass to that which is practical for the cook, 
and that is how to produce the best results from the 
material on hand. The following for Boston brown 
bread has been used for years, and never, even in the 
“Hub,” has the writer eaten any brown bread 
superior to that it produces. 

Boston Brown Bread. 

Two cupfuls of Graham flour, two cupfuls of cornmeal, 
one cupful of white flour, one cupful of New Orleans 
molasses or sorghum, a teaspoonful of salt, a heaping tea- 
spoonful of soda, sour milk to make a stiff batter. Steam 
for three hours. 


Now we al] know that the average domestic will 
succeed much better in following a recipe after she 
has seen the work done, and, indeed, any of us can 


improve by practice ; so I will give the detail of mix- 
ing this loaf, as has been found to give the best results. 

Measure out the flour and meal into a gallon crock; 
add the salt, and mix well with a large spoon. 
Measure the molasses and pour it in, fill the same 
cup with sour milk and add that. Dissolve the soda 
in the same cup with a little boiling water, and fill 
the cup with sour milk; now stir thoroughly. Ordi- 
narily this will produce batter of the proper consist- 
ency, but if the cups be heaped more or less with 
flour it may vary somewhat, and it may be necessary 
to add a very little more sour milk; but the batter 
should be quite stiff. Pour the batter into a well- 
greased pan, and steam; or, if preferred, three or 
four fruit cans with the upper rim melted off may be 
used, and smaller loaves be obtained. When steamed, 
place in the oven for a few minutes to dry off, then 
turn out and serve hot. If desired, the loaf can be 
steamed over, after having become cold, as for break- 
fast. When properly proportioned it should rise high 
and crack open slightly on the top. 

For Graham bread, take a pint of white sponge on 
bake day, add a pint of warm water, half a cupful of 
molasses, or two tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, a 
teaspoonful of salt, and stir in enough Graham flour 
to make a medium thick spenge. Let it rise, then 
stiffen to a soft dough with white flour, knead well, 
mould into pans, and again let it rise. Bake in a 
rather hot oven. The degree of coarseness in this 
bread can be regulated by the amount of Graham 
used. If the bran is too irritating it can be sifted 
out, though if it can be used and white flour added it 
is more economical. Bread made of the Graham 
flour alone is too heavy and coarse. This matter 
can be determined by taste and experience. 

—FHlelen B. McMichael. 
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THE SPIRIT OF EASTER. 
O lily-crowned angel of Easter, 
Spirit of gladness and light, 
Touched by the glory of Heaven, 
Pause in thy jubilant flight, 
And sing to us echoing carols, 
Sing till our hearts shall grow strong, 
Till their happy pulsations shall measure 
The time of thy rapturous song. 


Till Faith, resurrected, shall greet us 
With smiles on her radiant face ; 
While Love ~eaches out of the darkness 
To hold us in clinging embrace ; 
Till Hope, happy Hope, shall awaken, 
From the languor of purposeless dreams, 
And move us to earnest endeavor 
By whispers on glorious themes. 


© beauteous spirit, touch gently 
Our souls with thy quickening breath, 
Till out into life and its duties 
They leap from this torpor of death; 
Abide till our hearts shall discover 
The blessings that circle us now, 
And our thoughts grow as pure as the lilies 
That droop o’er thy radiant brow! 
—Claudia Tharin. 
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A SWEET PEA HEDGE. 
Choice Dahlias and Favorite Chrysanthemums. 


OES any reader of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING realize how 
much delight can be derived 
from an old-fashioned sweet 
pea hedge fifteen feet long? 
Very likely this sounds like a 
large hedge, involving a good 
deal of labor, but there is 
little labor connected with the 
cultivation of sweet peas, as 
after they are “stuck” they 

are no care, and one can have the rose bow! filled 

fresh every other day, and be able to send to some 
friend, less favored with flowers, on the odd day. 

For several years I have had such a hedge, that 
has been the admiration and joy of myself and 
friends. 

“As early in the spring as the ground can be 
worked” (so read the directions on the seed pack- 
ages, and they mean just what they say), I havea 
spot in the open garden spaded—it having been pre- 
viously well fertilized—and plant the seed as thick 
as common garden peas, fully four inches deep, the 
peas having been soaked for twenty-four hours. 
They will need no further care till they are from 
three to four inches high, when they should be thor- 
oughly weeded and hoed, preparing them for sticking 
with brush from three to six feet high. 

Here is the secret in the success of sweet pea 
raising—*o have the brush high enough, to have them 
stuck firmly in the ground, and have enough of the 
brush. But the labor is amply repaid, for after this 
is done there is nothing to do but to pull the large 
weeds as they grow up among the vines, occasionally 
loosening the soil around the roots, and gathering 
the bouquets of condensed sweetness from July 4 to 
October. A good way is to puta brush first on one 
side and then on the other, some four inches apart, 
inclining them to the opposite side, and stick in the 
small switches where the brush is not bushy enough 
to properly support the vines. After the vines begin 
to bloom, the blossoms must be gathered every day, 
or at least every other day, for if they are allowed to 
go to seed the blooming will cease. 

There is no prettier decoration than one of the 
rose bowls, now so popular, and that can be 
purchased so cheaply, filled with a bouquet of sweet 
peas of mixed colors, put in loosely. There was 
nothing quite so much admired last summer at a cer- 
tain church as the bowlfuls that each Sabbath 
graced a small square table in front of the minister's 
desk. But it must be said for these favorites that 
they are not adapted to a made bouquet: they are 
very exclusive. 

A word here about the rose bowl. In buying one, 
be sure that it has a large opening; they usually cost 
a little more, but the added grace of what is put in 


them more than repays, for if the opening is too small 
they look stiff from being too tightly bound. 

Although nothing quite holds the place in my 
affections of the sweet pea, it is proper here to speak 
of the pleasure that can be obtzined from a package 
of mixed dahlia seed; one feels as though she had 
invested in a lottery, and were waiting to see what 
would be drawn ; and one is quite sure to draw sev- 
eral prizes, too. The seedlings started early under 
shelter will bloom as soon as the bulbs, and there 
are many beautiful single varieties now that scarcely 
seem to be dahhas, as we have been accustomed to 
thinking of them. 

In this day of chrysanthemum shows, it seems 
hardly necessary to say a word for those tlowers, but 
the names of a few varieties that have been found 
very satisfactory to an amateur grower may be added: 
For large, white ragged beauty, the Jessica, after 
thorough trial, is all that can be desired ; for a vellow, 
the Golden Dragon: pink, delicately tinted, the 
Triumph ; white, aster like, Diana; this last has been 
known to bloom all winter. The Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy is probably the most delicately beautiful 
white variety, but is very shy and requires much 
coaxing to show its full beauty. 

Here are three very easily-grown summer and fall 
bloomers, and let us hope that many will be reminded 
by this to try, at least, * the sweet pea hedge.” 

—Mabel Van Cleve. 
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THAT BROTHER OF MINE. 
Who is it comes in like a whirlwind, 
And closes the doors,with a slam, 
And, before he has taken his hat off, 
Calls out for “ some bread and some jam ?’” 
Who is it that whistles so loudly, 
As he works at some tangle of twine 
That will send his kite up into cloudland ? 
Why, of course, it’s that brother of mine. 
Who is it that, when I am weary, 
Has always a hole in his coat, 
A button to sew on ina hurry, 
A sail to be made for a boat ? 
Who is it, that keeps in my basket, 
His marbles, and long fishing line, 
And expects, undisturbed, there to find them ? 
No one else but that brother of mine. 
Who is it that tiptoes about softly, 
Whenever I'm sick or in pain— 
And is every minute forgetting, 
And whistling some head-splitting strain ? 
Who is it that when he is trying 
To be just as still as he can, 
Is always most terribly noisy ? 
My brother, of course—he’s the man. 
Who is it, I'd rather have by me, 
When in need of a true, honest friend; 
Who is it that I shall miss sadly 
When his boyhood has come to an end 
And when he is far from the « 
And I long for a gl f 
Whom then, do yor 


Why, of course, for that brother of 
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HOME. 

A Little Old House in the Valley. 

T was a cold, bleak, cheer- 
less day, with no snow on 
the ground, and the earth, 
which was frozen hard, 
looked as if no efforts of 
spring sun and shower 
could ever soften it for 
the grass and flowers. At 
the window of the town 
farm stood Hannah 
Gardner and looked out 
toward the hills behind 
which lay the old home 

that she had known for years, till they brought her 

here and told her she had no longer any home, and 
she must stay here till death. Old, tired, poor and, 
harder than all the rest, homesick, the world seemed 
as barren as it looked. Last spring her son had died, 
the mortgage on the little place was foreclosed, and 
she, poor woman, had been taken in charge by the 

Poor Master. 

Mrs. Dean said, “I would keep her a little while, 
but the children are so many I fear she couldn’t stand 
the noise.” One after another the neighbors said 
they might take her for a few weeks, but all agreed 
that if she must go to the farm in the end she might 
as well go now. Mrs. Lane cried and told how good 
Hannah had been when her baby was sick ; and Alice 
Battelle said she never could forget how she helped 
her mother; and Deacon Greene said it was too bad, 
and everybody was sorry ; but nobody had money to 
more than meet the wants of his own little ones, and 
so Hannah -went beyond the hills to the town farm, 
and the house she had lived in for so many years was 
sold, and a man from the city came and commenced 
to tear down, and raise up, and build on, and extend, 
till the poor old woman could scarcely have known 
the place. 

She had climbed the garret stairs to look away over 
the hills, but not even the tops of the big elms which 
stood before the door of her old home could be seen, 
and discouraged she cried a little and crept down 
again more homesick than before. 

Jessie, the farm cripple, had hobbled up to sit with 
her for awhile, hoping to hear her tell of the glories 
of the old place. Many an afternoon had she spent 
in telling stories of the long ago to the listening, 
eager child. 

The tears ran down Mrs. Gardner's face as she told 
over and over the scenes and incidents of past days, 
but she quickly came back to the day when she had 
left her home, and said: “If I could only go back 
and look at the place, jest look at it, I’d be content 
to come back and never ask to go out till they carried 
me. When they come for me I was so upsot I didn’t 
take no good-by of anything. I didn’t even take a 
last drink out o’ the old well, and I am so thirsty for 
the cold, clear water. If I could have jest looked 


down and seen Heaven in it once more—but it was 
all so dark when they told me I’d got to go to the 
poorhouse. I might have brought the cat, jest as 
well as not, and ’twould have been a sight o’ company. 
I know she’s old, but she always caught anything she 
thought wuth chasing. I wonder what they done with 
her?” She stopped to think of the great fat Tabby, 
but soon she broke out afresh: “Then Rose’s room, 
I ought to hav’ said good-by to that. She died there, 
but I never thought I couldn’t ever go back there. 
It didn’t seem’s if it could be forever-forever.” 

Tears and sobs came together now, and the thin 
face was covered by still thinner hands, and the worn 
body rocked itself to and fro. Jessie tried to comfort 
her and cried in sympathy, but childhood will never 
be able to understand the sorrows of old age; and as 
she had never known any other home she didn’t see 
why anybody should make such a fuss about living 
there. She surely had plenty to eat, and some one to 
take care of her if she was sick, and clothes to wear. 

Jessie stayed but a short time, and went away to 
find more congenial companionship. The sky grew 
more leaden, and the darkness of despair settled over 
Hannah as she sat watching the hills. Oh, if she 
could only see beyond them ! 

“Tt does seem’s if I could go over there’n back 
‘fore dark. ’Taint such a dretful ways, when you come 
to think of it.” 

Then she looked out eagerly both ways, up and 
down the road. “I do so want to go; maybe I'd git 
a ride part of the way. I’m a good min’ to.” 

She rose and took from a peg in the corner her 


- brown shawl, and from a box under it the black straw 


bonnet which some one had kindly trimmed for her 
with black ribbon and a spray of jet, and arraying her- 
self in these she crept down the stairs and out at the 
side door. She was sure that no one had seen her, and 
probably no one had, for Mr. Paine and his wife had 
driven into the city, and Jessie had gone to the barn 
to find Uncle Peter and ask him to talk with her. 

Mrs. Gardner hurried on, and in a short time was 
climbing the hill which she thought the only barrier 
between herself and the old life. “I knew ’twouldn’t 
take me long ter come, an’ I'll git back long ‘fore dark.”’ 

Out of breath and clutching her shawl lest the wind 
should snatch it from her, she reached the top of the 
hill and looked down on what was to her the promised 
land. It was aland she could never hope to abide 
in; but, oh! she might see its beauties and rest her 
homesick soul by looking at the little house in the 
valley. Did she expect to see the summer land which 
she had left?) Who can know whether she thought 
the leaves had stayed bright, or if the sky here had 
always been blue while her life had been so shad- 
owed? But none of us ever go back and find things 
just as we left them. The dreams have faded, the 
hopes have flown, the flowers have withered, and we 
are keenly disappointed. 

As she looked down into the valley, this feeling 
took possession of her, and with a gasp she felt that 
the last of her world had gone. A wide veranda 
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stretched out around the house, stone steps led to 
the door, a fine graveled driveway, with big stone 
posts to guard it, and only the elms looked just as 
they used to look. It was now a fine summer resi- 
dence left in the care of Mr. Hunt, his wife and 
daughter, while its owners went back to the city for 
the winter. How little they dreamed that in tearing 
this old house to pieces they had torn a human heart. 
The dwelling might be mended, but the wounded 
heart would still bleed. 

“T’ll go down an’ look in the well. "Taint likely 
they’d do anything with that.” 

She was growing very tired and her hands were 
cold ; the wind was sharper and more piercing. Wearily 
she turned in at the gateway and went around to the 
side door and leaned over to look into the well. Did 
she fancy Heaven lurked there when clouds covered 
the sky overhead? Alas! Heaven would never again 
be seen in its depths, for a fanciful pavilion had been 
built, and she saw only the reflection of the roof. 
The old tin dipper was replaced by a glass which 
stood on a carved shelf by the side. She had no 
strength to draw the bucket, and she could not drink 
from a new glass; it would not taste the same as 
from the old-fashioned dipper. 

She had said to herself that she would just go and 
look at her old home, and then would be content to 
return after the good-by had been said; but though 
she had reached the place, all was new and strange. 
How she wished she had stayed at the farm and kept 
the memory of the place that she left. Zen it was 
so pretty in the spring sunshine, with the grass and 
the birds that she remembered so well. She thought 
of the sweet messages the elms had given her in hap- 
pier days ; how they had sung her to sleep in the soft 
summer nights ; how, that winter after Rose died, they 
had seemed to shriek in their distress, and now were 
they groaning because she was gone from her home? 
She wondered if the roses over the back porch had 
been disturbed, and said she would rest a moment and 
then go and see. Sitting close to the well the wind did 
not reach her, but it was cold, and she was so tired. 

* * * * 

“We shall be late home to-night,” said Mr. Hunt 
as they reached the top of the hill where, an hour be- 
fore, Hannah Gardner had looked down on the same 
home they now spoke of. 

“The days are so short that the night is here before 
we know it,” his daughter said in reply. 

“T hope everything is all right at home. I shall be 
glad to get in out of this wind,” said her mother; and 
then all were still, trying to muffle themselves more 
closely from the piercing wind. 

As they turned the corner and drove to the side 
door the horses shied and would not go by the well, 
and Annie, looking closely, saw something—a hud- 
dled heap that did not move. Frightened, she whis- 
pered, “ What is it?” 

* * * 

In the south room they laid her and tried in every 

way possible to bring warmth to the chilled form. 
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“What do you suppose she was doing here, mother?” 

“T think it must be the poor woman they car- 
ried away from here when the place was sold. She 
has probably wandered away from the poorhouse, 
and no doubt some one will come for her be- 
fore long.” 

Some one did come for her, late that night, but she 
was too ill to go. Jessie had told Mr. Paine how she 
had cried because she had not said good-by to her 
home, and he thought she might have gone to see the 
old place. It was late, but he started out to find her, 
fearing the bitter cold for one of her age. 

““Is—it—Rose’s room?” came in a whisper from 
the bed. 

Annie Hunt nodded, for her eyes were full of tears 
and she dared not trust her voice to answer the piti- 
ful appeal. 

“TI forgot—to say—good-by—I was so upsot.” She 
waited a moment. “I come—to see the old home. 
It’s gone—all changed—I used to see Heaven—the 
water—so fresh.” 

So she wandered on about the house, the lane, the 
well, the roses; never a word of the lonesome days 
beyond the hills. She begged for water, but pushed 
away the glass they-offered, and it was Annie who 
brought the tin dipper and told her it was fresh water 
from the well. She only knew that she longed for 
home, but that in some way her home was changed, 
but could not understand how. 

The neighbors used to come and, with hushed 
voices, ask how she was, and then turn away to say 
how much she must have worried after her old home 
to come so far to see it, gnd what a disappointment 
it must have been to find it so changed. 

“You are getting better very fast, we think, Mrs. 
Gardner,” said Annie one morning. 

“You've been good to me, Annie—you’n your 
mother, but I—if you're willin-—want to die right 
here in Rose’s room. I don’t feel’s if I ever’d git 
well. I don’t want to—I’m so glad God let me come 
home. I’m so glad you let me stay. An’, if you'll 
let me, I want to go from here. It'll only be a little 
while, I know.” 

They did not realize how weak she was, but, as she 


- said, it was only a little while, and at the last she 


dropped asleep, taking her last look at earthly things 
from the window of Rose’s room. 

The neighbors came through the softly falling snow 
to look at the peaceful face of Hannah Gardner, and 
many shed tears as the pastor told of a good neigh- 
bor, a helping hand, an honest, loving soul that had 
lived so many years among them. He thanked God 
that she had gone from her earthly home to the 
house not made with hands, and, while he spoke of 
the well that she knew and loved, told them of the 
water which quenches all thirst, and of the land where 
she need never say good-by, who shall doubt that 
she found home and all those hearts that make a 
heaven, awaiting her when she said good-by to 


Rose’s room. 
—Mrs. N. A. M. Roe. 
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SOME HAND-MADE LACES. 
BUTTERCUP INSERTING. 

[New Designs.] 

HIRTY chain. st row, 4 tr., putting the first 

one in fifth loop from the end. Then make 

seven holes formed by 2 ch.,1 tr. Then 4 

tr.,2 ch.,1 tr. 2d row—s ch., 4 tr., 2 ch, 11 

tr., 2 ch., 4 tr., 2 ch., i tr. 3d row—Like second. 4th 
row—This is made like the preceding one, only when 


BuTTERCUP INSERTING. 


the center is reached make 2 chain, thus leaving an 
open space in the middle of the plain work as a foun- 
dation for the flower. 

Fifth row—The buttercup is made on the space by 
making 5 chain on each side of the space and then 
go naineni a second time, making a scallop on each 
five chain consisting of 1 sc., 1 tr., 5 dtr., 1 tr., 1 se. 
Then finish the plain work. 

A row of holes is made between each five rows 
plain work. 

This is a beautiful as well as new lace for an apron, 
and when it is finished, with two rows of baby ribbon 
through the rows of holes each side, it is very pretty. 


LOOP LACE, NO. f. 


Loop LAcE, No. 


Thirteen chain. 
Four tr. in sixth stitch from end. Four tr. in fourth 
stitch from the other end of chain. One tr. in last stitch. 


Four ch., * 1 tr., 2 ch., 1 tr., * between the third 
and fourth treble. Repeat once from *. 
Repeat these two rows and at the top make 3 ch. 
s a foundation for the scallop. Make three loops 
on this foundation, making one at a time of 10 ch. 
and filling it with 15 sc. 
Make the straight edge of the pattern the same 
every time. 
Reaching the round edge again, make 1 tr., 2 ch., 
1 tr. in the top of each loop. Make 1 D G st. 
between each group. 
Put a scallop under each 2 ch. consisting of 1 sc., 
4tr.,1 sc. Between each scallop make 2 D G st. 
The straight edge of this pattern may be varied to 
suit the maker, leaving the airy scallop the same. 


LOOP LACE, NO. 2. 
Six chain. 
Three ch., shell of 2 tr 
stitch of chain. 
Make shell in shell. 


2 ch., 2 tr., 1 tr. in last 


Six ch. fastened with 1 tr. 


Loor Lace, No.2 


Make 12 tr. under six chain and the shell of straight 
edge. 

Make shell, and on the 12 tr. make six holes each 
formed by 2 ch., 1 tr. 

Two sc. a loop of 5 ch. filled with 7 sc., 2 se. 
Repeat this in every hole, making six loops in all. 

Fasten the second scallop to the first, as shown in 
illustration. 

—Mrs, N. A. M. Roe. 
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FLOWERS FROM HOME. 


Where passed the hours of childhood’s dream, 
Where youth and happiness abode, 
Where leads the o!d familiar road,. 
And flows the broad and placid stream; 
There in the well-remembered shade 
By apple boughs and grapevines made, 
In simple grace, half hid from view, 
These blossoms grew. 


And, oh! they bring a radiant scene 

No walls of brick or stone can hide, 

Nor dusty street with throbbing tide 
Of busy life can intervene. 

These dear, old-fashioned blooms have taughi 

That yet for me—oh, grateful thought !— 
Beneath the universal dome, 

Remains a home ! 


—Ernest N. Bagg. 
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UNORGANIZED CHARITIES. 

And Some More that Ought to be Organized. 

F you please, mum, there’s 
another one. It’s a woman 
this time, mum, and she won’t 
go away without seeing you, 
yourself, so I had to come and 
say so.” 

“O, dear, Mary, this makes 
the fifth, doesn’t it, since 
breakfast time? I do not see 
how I can get this piece of 
writing done at this rate. 
Wouldn’t she tell you what 
she wanted?” and poor I, Mrs. 
Curtis, looked the picture of discouragement at the 
clock, which was nearing the hour of noon, and then 
at my unfinished manuscript and pile of unanswered 
letters that covered my desk. 

“ Indade, mum, I told her you was that busy, and 
had been interrupted times enough already; but she 
must see you.” 

Reluctantly enough I laid down my pen, and made 
the fourth journey down stairs since going to my 
room two hours before, hoping to do a good morn- 
ing’s work. 

An hour had been consumed immediately after 
breakfast—the best hour of the day, when I felt fresh, 
and ready, and eager for writing, when my brain 
teemed with thoughts, and fancies, and brilliant ideas 
that burned to be set upon paper—in listening, with 
as much patience and composure as it was possible 
to assume under the circumstances, to the many 
woes and ills of an old, worthy but very garrulous 
woman, who was a frequent caller upon me. She had 
the faculty of always coming at the wrong time, in 
fact turning up at most inopportune moments, and on 
most inconvenient occasions, and it always meant an 
hour at least of precious time whenever she did ap- 
pear. How I lamented, inwardly, that I had been 
tempted to linger a moment at the door, to say good- 
by to the husband and sons as they went merrily 
off to business, and to say a second farewell to the 
little girls who were hurrying away to school, with 
rosy faces and well-filled satchels. That moment or 
two had been my undoing, for as I lingered to catch 
the last glimpse of my dear ones, and indulge the 
pleasant thought that all were well started on their 
daily round, while I had a long, delightful morning 
ahead of me, my worthy old friend and pensioner 
came around the corner, with a beaming face at find- 
ing me with an open door to receive her. 

My heart sank, as she responded with alacrity to 
my invitation to enter, and I did not even have my 
mending basket or a piece of fancy work to help while 
away the hour, during which I heard for the fortieth 
time, perhaps, the story of her sick daughter ; her un- 
fortunate husband, who could not find work, and the 
son whose wife and children were so ungrateful and 
unkind that they would no longer care for him after he 


became a confirmed cripple and invalid. It was not 
material help the poor old soul wanted so much, 
although she was not above receiving, thankfully, a 
little change or a donation of food and clothing, 
especially during the holidays; but it was an inter- 
ested and sympathetic listener, to whom she could 
pour out all the woes that oppressed her scant. hard- 
working life, that she craved and longed for. 

She had, indeed, many troubles, and hearkening 
to the story of her trials and comparing her lot with 
my own, I felt that it was selfish to begrudge her an 
hour of cheer and attention in my bright, comfortable 
library, even though my precious morning was fast 
slipping away. 

I hoped the recording angel would not lay the sin 
to my charge, when I assured her that I was glad to 
see her, and it was no trouble to have her come, and 
I was glad to know that the daughter was better, and 
the son-in-law had work, and the crippled son was 
improving and the grandchildren kinder. And, if I 
heaved a long sigh of relief, as, warmed and com- 
forted, she departed to come again soon, I trust I did 
not wrong any one by the gentle fiction that I had 
some very important work that prevented me from 
asking her to stay all day with me. 

A blissful half-hour had melted away in what 
seemed five minutes, when a card came up bearing 
a strange, yet highly aristocratic name, which the 
maid assured me belonged to a “fine appearing gin- 
tleman who looked like a profissor.” Visions of one 
of Harold’s college friends, or some prominent busi- 
ness acquaintance of my husband from the East, 
flashed through my mind, and paper and pens again 
receded into the background. Witha slight addition 
to my neat morning attire (for I would take time 
always for a breakfast toilet), I swept down to the 
parlor to greet the unexpected guest. 

A large and handsome man, one of the handsomest 
I have ever seen, rose, with easy grace, to receive me, 
and as I waited for him to introduce himself more 
fully—expecting nothing less from the cut of his coat 
and his general air than to hear he was a “ profissor,” 
or something equally important—he gracefully and 
with great urbanity began to open a portfolio of pho- 
togravures, which he had been recommended to bring 
to me for my inspection, knowing that I “ was a lady 
of great taste in artistic matters and always inter 
ested in beauty, art, etc.” Had I received a cold 
shower bath, or rather a hot one, I should not have 
felf more astounded, and perhaps a trifle indignant. 
at being brought down stairs upon false pretenses, so 
to speak, for Mary had had strict orders that I was 
not to be interrupted for any peddlers, salesmen, book 
agents or any other of the patent time killers so com- 
mon in this day and generation, and so trying. But 
there I was, and another precious half-hour going, and 
there was nothing to do but to assume the sweetest 
and most regretful air that circumstances would not 
permit me to indulge in this beautiful and costly 
edition of art treasures “from the celebrated firm of 
Messrs. & Co., Fifth avenue, New York,” and 
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to firmly and with great dignity decline to look at more 
than two dozen of the wonderful productions, *“ just 
for the sake of their beauty and high artistic value, 
etc.,” by which the courtly and insinuating and gentle- 
manly agent sought to beguile me into purchasing. 

When at last I bowed him out, photogravures and 
all, my frame of mind was very far from dignified, 
as can be imagined, and I hurried back to my little 
sanctum in a perturbed state, not at all conducive to 
condensed or collected intellectual application, or 
literary inspiration. 

I felt a sinking of the heart, a benumbing of my 
brain cells when I remembered how hard I had 
worked the day before, how carefully I had planned 
all departments of my little kingdom, that I might 
have this day free for the writing that had been on 
my mind for some time. It was difficult to gather up 
the broken threads and get en rapport again with my 
subject, and I felt that the letters would have to go 
until the afternoon mail, important as some of them 
were, if the other matter was to be disposed of. I 
was determined to finish it if possible, for a promise 
broken made me miserable, and so I resolutely bent 
my energies to the task. But, alas, for human calcu- 
lations ! only a quarter of an hour had elapsed, when 
a tap at the door recalled my absorbed ideas from 
their fascinating flight to far-away lands, and Mary 
entered again with a most deprecating air and a look 
of real sympathy, saying, “It’s the tay and coffee 
woman this time, mum!” 

“But, Mary,” I expostulated, “ why didn’t you take 
the tea and coffee and pay her for it, as I told you to, 
and tell her how busy I am?” 

“ Indade, and I did, mum, but she said she wouldn’t 
kape you but five minutes, and it was something 
very perticular this time, and could you only spare 
her a minute?” 

In anevil hour I had consented, sometime before, 
to be one of a “Tea and Coffee Club,” organized for 
the purpose of helping a poor and worthy woman to 
obtain a livelihood for her fatherless family, and to 
take the tea and coffee by the month for the sake of 
helping her along, instead of ordering through my 
grocer as usual. Not long was it before I had reason 
to repent of my promise, for [ found that it meant 
from a half an hour to an hour anda half every time 
the articles were delivered, as good Mrs. Prosy seemed 
to enjoy a regular visit each time the business call 
was made, and had so much to relate about her varied 
experiences, both before she “’ad come down in the 
world,” that I often wondered if Mr. Prosy, “as 
kind and ’armless a ’usband as hever drawed a 
breath,” had not died from positive fatigue and real 
exhaustion, on account of his good wife’s rare conver- 
sational powers. 

“ Now, Mary,” I said, with spirit—my pen suspended 
in the air over the last letter of “ Ararat,” a point far 
enough removed from the scene of contention—“ this 
is entirely toomuch! I shall not go down to see Mrs. 
Prosy this morning. I can’t stand so much all at 
one time!” 


“Sure, an’ it’s a dreadful worry, mum!” said Mary, 
“and I’ll tell her you can’t come; she said it was the 
baby that was so sick, she wanted the liniment you 
promised her the last time she came.” 

My dreadful promises ! how they were always rising 
up to confront me just as I was busiest and most 
occupied. But my conscience smote me instantly, 
for if there was one thing that appealed to me more 
than another, it was a baby, especially a sick baby, 
and casting “ Ararat” and the glowing Orient to the 
winds, metaphorically speaking, replacing all their 
entrancing imagery by a vision of the poor, little, 
youngest Prosy, with freckles and sandy hair, swathed 
in flannel bandages, and suffering for the want of my 
liniment, I descended again to the lower region to 
spend another precious half-hour in taking a mental 
diagonosis of the case and holding a conference upon 
the respective merits of little pills and cold com- 
presses versus sirup of squills and liniment, mustard 
and lard. Mrs. Prosy being of the “ old school” in- 
clined strongly to the latter, while I urged the impor- 
tant merits of the former. At last the weighty ques- 
tion was disposed of, due directions given, received 
and repeated for proper treatment of the poor baby, 
which I hoped was not seriously ill, from the account 
the mother gave of it, as far as it could be disentangled 
from a mass of other testimony largely irrelevant, 
and once more I flew to the height of Ararat. 
The moments sped swiftly on, and I was on the 
mountain tops, indeed, when the words quoted at the 
beginning of this article fell upon my most unwilling 
ears. And so I went, I always do, in spite of in- 
ward rebellion and unavailing protest, to see the 
new applicant for the last half-hour of my precious, 
lost morning. 

I hardly knew whether to laugh or cry over my 
utter defeat, but tried to make the best of it, and greet 
as kindly as I could a poor but clean and respectable 
looking woman who waited to see me in the kitchen. 
Her story was short and to the point, and hung well 
together. She had once been a member of the family, 
having been raised by my husband’s mother, before 
the war. I tried to remember how many persons, 
white and black, had appealed to me on the strength 
of having worked in the family before I had the 
honor to enter it, and gave the conundrum up in de- 
spair. She had been comfortable ever since her mar- 
riage, but now her husband was dead and had left her 
with two little girls—about the age of mine, as I re- 
membered afterwards—and she was out of money 
entirely, and also food, and the children were needing 
clothes, especially shoes, and could I lend her two 
dollars just for a week, only a week at most. Seeing 
that I hesitated (for I was opposed to giving money, 
without investigation, and if I had one hobby it was 
that of organized charities and systematic benevo- 
lence, a point on which I was often laughed at by 
my family), she assured me that my husband knew 
her very well, that if she had gone to him, he would 
have helped her. 

“Why did you not do so, then?” I inquired. “ He 
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could do more than I can for you, and give you fuel 
and other help beside.” 

She said, very promptly, that it was because he had 
known her so well in former days, when she was 
happy and comfortable, that she could not bear to 
have him look down upon her now, and know how 
badly off she was. I well knew that my good, kind 
husband would only have pity and sympathy for mis- 
fortune, and it struck me that she could not know him 
quite so well as she represented, if she feared to make 
her case known to him. So I felt chary about giving 
her even the moderate sum she asked for, and told 
her I could not give her money. Then she pleaded 
sickness, and said the youngest child had a sore 
throat and needed medicine, as well as shoes. The 
result of the parley was that I gave her some change 
and a generous bundle of clothing for the two girls, 
from the partly worn store of my own little daughters, 
and saw her hurry out the back gate, just as my hus- 
band and the boys entered the front door. 

“Edward,” I called quickly, ‘‘do you know that 
woman going down the side street?” A hasty glance 
from the library window was taken and he said, yes, 
he knew her. She had once told him that she used 
to live with his mother when he was a boy, although 
he did not remember her at all, and he had helped 
her a little. “And she was at my office again this 
morning, and asked me for a dollar to get across the 
river to her husband, who is very sick and needs her 
care,” he remarked sympathetically, as we went out 
to dinner. It was something of consolation for the 
disappointments of the morning, and a help to the 
nervous headache brought on by my hurry and nu- 
meous interruptions, to talk it all over with my hus- 
band and the children, and to listen in turn to their 
varied experiences since leaving home. 

“Mother,” said Harold, as the soup was taken 
away, and the roast brought in, “ you will not be im- 
posed upon again in that way, for the ‘ Associated 
Charities ’ is going to be organized right away, and 
you are going to get a chance to carry out your plans. 
I met Mr. Prescott and Mr. Harrison this morning, 
and they told me that the city would turn the ‘ Poor 
Fund’ over to the ladies, and that your name had 
already been mentioned at the meeting, for president, 
and they hoped you would accept.” 

“O dear,” I sighed, “that is what I get for attend- 
ing the Conference of Charities and Corrections, and 
being so much interested in systematic charity, and 
such a believer in investigating cases of need!” 

“T think you have more than enough to do now, 
my dear,” said Edward kindly; “but you certainly 
understand the subject well, and have given it a great 
deal of time and thought, and I always did believe 
women would make the best almoners ; they are will- 
ing to investigate, while men are only too willing to 
give a dime or a quarter to get rid of further trouble.” 

I knew that was only too true, and we had often 
discussed the matter, and I had urged the wisdom 
of adopting the plan in our own city, that had been 
inaugurated in others, of having a regular organiza- 


tion for the purpose of systematized almsgiving. In 
fact, I had written a series of articles upon the sub- 
ject, for the daily papers, which had attracted much 
attention and occasioned much comment, and re- 
ceived many compliments, as well as some criticism, 
from those conservative people who prefer to keep 
on in the old ways and do as their great-grandfather’s 
did before them. 

“What I want to know,” said Ferdinand, our second 
boy, “is how mother can systematize her unorganized 
charities, for they take up more of her time than any- 
thing else, and she can’t turn them over to a secre- 
tary, or a committee, or anything.” 

That was just the point, and the meeting adjourned | 
with the knotty question unsolved, and a rising vote 
that it should be laid on the table for the present. 
The “nooning hour” being over, I went back, re- 
freshed and strengthened, to my writing, except for 
the headache, which I felt was only in abeyance for 
a time, but which I hoped would not prevent the fin- 
ishing of my task, that seemed to drag as the day 
wore on. 

Page after page was laid aside, until it was almost 
finished and I began to see the end, when the door 
opened, and the one person I most dreaded to see 
came softly in, with, “ Pray, do not mind me, Cousin 
Helen! Mary said you were dreadfully busy, so I 
wouldn’t let her disturb you, but just walked right 
up, to wait until you get through, for I want to show 
you a patent darner I bought down town yesterday, 
and it will be just the thing for you, with all the 
stockings you-have to darn,”—and my good Cousin 
Susan gave me a very suggestive look. I groaned in 
spirit, for my darning basket was always overtlowing, 
and was the bane of my existence, as Susan knew only 
too well; but a patent darner! never! and especially 
just now. 

“Yes, cousin,” I replied very sweetly, “you are 
always so kind and thoughtful, but I shall have to 
finish my writing before I can visit with you, for I 
have promised this work by to-day’s mail, and I will 
look at the darner some time if you will excuse me 
now, for my head aches so I am afraid I cannot ap- 
preciate it’s beauties now.” 

“Oh ! very well,” said Susan, sniffing somewhat," of 
course I do not want to interrupt you. I never want 
to trouble anybody, and I can come ten blocks again, 
just as well as not, some other time;” and gathering 
up her darning bag, which meant a whole afternoon’s 
stay, she departed with much dignity, before I could 
really determine whether she was offended or not. 

I still wrote on, but with blurred vision and a ner- 
vous tension that caused my throbbing temples to 
assert themselves more and more strongly, until at 
last the words and sentences began to run together, 
and the last few letters seemed to be dancing a jig. 

“Thank goodness, it is ended,” I thought, “and 
now I can take a little rest, and be ready for tea and 
the folks when they come home.” 

It was a very sultry afternoon, and how cool and 
inviting my own room appeared, and how thankful I 
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was to don a fresh wrapper, and press my aching head 
against the cool pillow, and feel myself slipping off 
into a restful slumber that would bring a cessation 
of pain and nervousness and forgetfulness of all the 
day’s mishaps. Alas! it was too much to hope for, 
as I might have known, although I felt I had earned 
an hour’s rest and quiet. Mary’s hesitating knock 
at my chamber door, and reluctant entrance to my 
faint and unwilling “ come in,” would have made me 
smile, if I had not felt too utterly miserable to bear 
a single straw more. 

“] never was more sorry, mum, nor that provoked; 
but I just had to bring you this note from Mrs. Say- 
brook, and the card from a young leddy who just 
wouldn’t be put off, mum!” 

“ Raise the blind a little, Mary, so I can see what 
Mrs. Saybrook has written. It must be something 
important, or she would not send any one away down 
here in the heat,” I remarked, raising my aching 
head from the pillow to investigate the contents of 
the note. It ran as follows: 


** My dear Mrs. Curtis :— 
The young lady who brings you this has asked the 
privilege of giving a reading and musical entertainment 
in the Library Hall, and wishes the Papyrus Club to be 
the patrons of her entertainment. She claims to be a fine 
elocutionist, and quite prominent in the North and East. 
As I am so new to the work I pass her on to you. 
Sincerely your friend, 

MARTHA SAYBROOK.” 


I laid my head back with a groan, after glancing at 
the card which read,‘ Miss Geraldine Genevieve Van- 
reter, Elocutionist and Dramatic Reader,” saying, 
“this is the unkindest cut of all,” and “ £7 tu Brute.” 
Mrs. Saybrook dvew that the Papyrus Club had ad- 
journed for the summer, and so many of its executive 
board were absent attending the spring music festival, 
that it would be impossible to call a meeting for any 
business, even of importance. Why could she not 
have explained it all to the young lady, in less time 
than it took her to write the note, and so save us all 
trouble? Poor Mrs. Saybrook! she was so anxious 
to faithfully fulfill all the duties of her new position, 
as president of the Papyrus Club, that she would 
not risk making any mistake, and here was I in my 
nervous state blaming her. 

“You must tell the young lady, Mary, that I am ill, 
and ask her to excuse me from coming down. Tell 
her, also, that the club has adjourned.” 

“What’s that, mum?” said Mary. 

“Tell her the club has stopped its meetings, and 
she cannot get the use of the hall she asked for; and 
go away, Mary, and please don’t come back unless 
the house catches afire!” I cried. Mary departed 
hastily and, of course, left the door ajar behind her, 
so that I could hear, with nerves unstrung and hear- 
ing intensified by suffering, what seemed like an in- 
terminable colloquy. When I heard her slowly as- 
cending the stairway once more, notwithstanding my 
last protest, my first impulse was to run and lock 
the door, but I resisted it, hard as it was to do so, 


and waited with forced calmness for the next move. 
It was something entirely unexpected, for Mary 
brought with her quite a good-sized scrapbook, run- 
ning over with newspaper clippings, both pasted in 
until every page was filled, and loose ones between 
all the leaves beside. I gazed at it aghast! Would 
I have to read all of that before I could be left in 
peace ? The whole thing was so preposterous that I 
felt as if I should have hysterics unless I could con- 
trol myself. 

“T gave her the message, mum, but she just made 
me bring up the little book to you, and said when 
you saw it, if you would please to read it, perhaps 
you would come down.” 

Poor Mary looked ready to cry with distress and 
sympathy, for her day’s work in the laundry had been 
about as badly interrupted as mine in the study, and 
even worse. A sudden wild desire for vengeance took 
possession of me. I wou/d go down full of righteous 
indignation and wrath, and proceeded to make a 
hasty toilet, but had to stop so many times on account 
of the dizziness in my head that my wrath was 
pretty well cooled off when I got started, and I was 
so weak I had to hold on to the banister of the 
staircase going down, and an active fly or a wren 
need not have been afraid of me when I reached 
the drawing-room. And truly, the person who awaited 
my coming with great impatience looked very much 
like a wren, perched up in a big easy chair, with 
one foot in a shabby shoe, vindictively tapping the 
floor. It was a young and rather pretty woman who 
greeted me in a very cross way, by saying quite 
unceremoniously : 

“T was told that I could get the use of your Library 
Hall for my entertainment, if I saw the president and 
you, but I did not suppose it would take all the after- 
noon to find out about it!” 

I was too much astonished at this reception to re- 
sent it, so sat down as quietly and collectedly as I 
could, and said I was very sorry to have kept her 
waiting so long, but I could not get down any sooner. 

“ Will you tell me, please,” I added, as kindly as I 
could, “what I can do for you, now I have come?” 

“Well, if you looked at my testimonials carefully 
you know what I can do,” the young person answered 
with asperity. 

I believe she really thought I had been reading 
over all those testimonials from little country news- 
papers all over the West, before coming down stairs 
to grant her all the privileges of the Papyrus Club, 
and the freedom of the city beside. 

“T see that you are an elocutionist, and suppose 
from the note you brought from the president of our 
club, that you would like to give a reading in the 
Library Hall or our clubroom; but as I told the maid 
to say to you, it could not possibly be arranged now, 
as the club has adjourned for the summer, and all the 
executive committee except Mrs. Saybrook and my- 
self are out of town just now.” 

Seeing a very disappointed look come over her face 
and feeling sorry for her, for she looked as if she 
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really needed funds, I hastened to add, “ Some other 
time perhaps you may be in this city again, and” — 

* Indeed,” broke in this very abrupt young woman, 
“T hope I may never set foot in this hot, dusty town 
again; and if what you say is true, I have just 
wasted my whole afternoon waiting round, and nearly 
missed my train beside ;” and with an angry air she 
gathered up her scrapbook and a roll of papers 
(more testimonials, no doubt), and started for the 
front door. As it had a patent night latch, which I 
knew she could not open, I waited a moment or two, 
until she turned about for assistance, and then said 
with as much composure as I could, 

* My dear young lady, if you do miss your train it 
will be unfortunate that you did not accept the excuse, 
and polite refusal I sent down to you over half an 
hour ago, and spare me the fatigue of seeing you 
when I did not feel able to do so, and could not do 
anything for you, and yourself the unpleasantness of 
being so plainly refused ;” then I opened the door 
and ushered her out—my last applicant for assistance 
on that eventful day. 

A week later I declined to be president of the 
Associated Charities and Organized Labor Bureau 
and sailed for Europe. 

—Tsabella Laning Candee. 


Ongina! in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ALONE. 
The breath comes slow, the pulse is faint, the voice is no more 
heard, 
Mortality 1s floating by on waters faintly stirred, 
A life hangs in the balance of ceaseless, swaying Time, 
Eternity approaches with step and mein sublime. 


A world of joys and sorrows is slowly passing by, 

Hands held in farewell pressure, await the word good-by, 
A fount of tears runs over, where brooding silence reigns, 
A mortal life is ending its earthly joys and pains. 


A rustle light of drapery, a hastily drawn sigh, 

A life on earth is ended—a soul goes floating by, 
Out on a sea that opens upon a world unknown, 
To which the journey thither must ever be—alone. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
HAVE YOU LEARNED 

To appreciate that cheery, bright neighbor ? 

That some people are better, sweeter than they seem ? 

That he who accepts many gifts pays dearly for them ? 

To come in with pleasant thoughts and a cheery word? 

To defer the discussion of vital questions until after 
breakfast? 

To make the best of the dreary weather, the brown land- 
scape and gray sky? 

That to get something for nothing is contrary to the 
laws of nature and mankind? 

A new, important lesson from the books you read, the 
work you do or the people you meet ? 

That you do not always serve the greatest, highest ends 
by carrying out your own petty plans ? 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Little Talks with Little Women. 
SOMETHING FOR Goop HOUSEKEEPING’s GIRL READERS. 


How do you keep Easter? 


K 5 E ER. | 
scmnicsvsincccaisanste The girls look at each other 


doubtfully. 

“We go to church, for one thing,—hear the music 
and see the flowers,” ventures Ernestine. 

“And we eat eggs, as many as we can!” says 
Midget. “I meant to eat séx last Easter, but I only 
ate /wo,” she adds, in a regretful tone. 

“Sometimes we are invited to Easter parties, and 
once we had an egg hunt ourselves. That was great 
fun!” exclaims Bright Eyes. “Eggs, eggs every- 
where—behind the curtains, under the tables, every- 
where.” 

Who knows why the egg is used so much in cele 
brating Easter? 

Ernestine knows. “It is the symbol of //,” she 
says, “and therefore appropriate to the time which 
reminds us of our dear Lord’s arising from the dead.” 

And why are flowers used? 

Bright Eyes remembers some words of the poet 
Longfellow which answer the question. She recites: 

“Tn all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things. 
And with childlike, credulous affection 
We behold their tender buds expand ;— 
Emblems of our own great resurrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better land.” 

Midget looks very grave. She is thinking in her 
little mind that “the others have helped to ’sf/ain 
Laster, and she hasn’t.” Presently her face bright- 
ens. Ernestine is saying something about the Feast 
of the Passover which Christians kept no longer after 
the resurrection took place. 

Midget looks very wise. “And I can tell you why 
they kept Easter instead; I know the verse about 
it,” she says. 

Of course we all want to hear Midget’s verse, so 
she repeats reverently : 

“Christ our passover is sacrificed for us ; therefore 
let us keep the feast.” 

Dear little Midget! Could anybody “’splain 

appy girls in happy homes! 
Do those words describe a// the 


little women to whom this page of Goop House- 
KEEPING belongs ? 

I sincerely hope so. 

But perhaps you know some one, my “happy 
girls,” who has been “left to herself,” at just the age 
when the tender, loving care of a father and mother 
should be her shield and safeguard from the outside 
world. 

If so, be kind toher as ever you can, and let her 
sometimes share with you the home sunshine. 

You to whom clothing, food and shelter come day by 
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day without so much as the asking,—you to whom kind 
words and loving deeds are as common as the air you 
breathe and almost as thoughtlessly received,—cannot 
realize what it is to work hard for the poor pay that 
only buys the barest necessaries of life, and to hear 
never an encouraging “well done” from one week’s 
end to another. 

Still, the girl who is “left to herself” can prove, if 
she will, that pluck and perseverance are worth as 
much to little women as they are to little men, and 
that the golden key Know How unlocks many doors. 
Let me tell you about my friend Lena. 

When only eleven years old, Lena was left an orphan 
with her own living to make. 

Do you understand what that meant? 
no food, until they were earned. 

A bare lodging shared with a poor relative was all 
that Lena did not have to buy out of her scant wages 
as a cash girl. 

“T mean to be a saleslady at the silk counter where 
they have the big salaries,” said Lena to herself. 
She meant it, too, with her whole heart. 

Some of the cash girls were saucy, gave only half 
attention to their orders, and then wondered why 
Lena, who was always polite, attentive and obliging, 
had her pay increased ! 

Lena noticed that the best saleswomen wrote very 
plainly and counted rapidly when they made out checks 
of sales. 

She had been obliged to leave school so soon that 
she was not clever in either penmanship or numbers. 

There was only one way out of this difficulty. 
Tired as she was every evening, Lena attended night 
school and there, after much patient work, she found 
at last the golden key, Know How. 

And now, though she has not yet reached the “ silk 
counter,” Lena is fairly on her way thither. She is 
as faithful in the higher position that she holds as 
she was in the lower one. 

This is not a fancy sketch, my girls, but a true story, 
whose young heroine is living and working to-day. 

Will you not tell it for her encouragement to the 
first friend who, though timid and easily disheartened, 
is obliged to make her own way in the world? 

May not our “happy girls in happy homes” also 
find its lessons useful? For, surely, courage to per- 
severe in the face of difficulties and the snowing how 
to do that must always come before the righ? doing are 
needed, even in the little worlds of home and school. 

SoME THINKING Whoever has forgotten to bring 

To Do. her Thinking Cap along is excused 
from attending this meeting of our Helping Mother 
Sisterhood. 

Any one provided with a Thinking Cap, however, 
is very welcome, because there is some hard thinking 
to be done. 

Next time we have a meeting of this kind I hope 
that no sister in the H. M.S. will need to be excused. 

You know the old maxim, girls, “ Think twice before 
you speak once, and you will speak twice the better 
for it”—a very good rule it is. 


Noclothing, 


So think away, dears, and then, if you please, 
speak out upon the following subject : 

SUPPOSE YOU HAD THE SPRING CLEANING TO DO IN 
YOUR OWN ROOM, HOW OUGHT YOU TO DO IT? 

Why, you make almost as many wry faces over ‘iar 
as you did when we were talking of dishwashing as 
an accomplishment ! 

Ah! some are already taking off their Thinking 
Caps, I see. Did you expect, then, to have a prob- 
lem in cube root to solve, or a description of the 
Crusades to give? 

You did not suppose it was anything “so very ordi- 
nary” as house cleaning to think about ? 

My girls, cube root may be hard, but it is nothing— 
absolutely nothing—compared with some of the diffi- 
culties that good housekeepers must overcome every 
day of their lives. 

As for the Crusades, was there ever one more im- 
portant to health and life itself, than the Crusade 
against Dirt ? 

—M. D. Sterling. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SPRING IS HERE. 


Hark, J hear the voice of Spring, 
Through the south wind’s murmuring, 
And the bluebird’s cheery lay 

Sends her greeting on the way ; 

Bird and bee and woodland flower 
Soon will deck her sylvan bower, 
And the scented plum bough sweet 
Scatter trophies at her feet. 


Nearer, nearer, draws the Spring; 
Buttercups are blossoming, 

And in sheltered nooks I see 

“ Zephyr’s child, anemone.” 

Lo! the dogwood waves her fair, 
Snowy banners to the air, 

And the budding maple trees 
Swing their tassels in the breeze. 


Yes, I feel the bréath of Spring, 
Balmy odors round me cling, 
Scent of balsam and of fir, 
Sweet as frankincense and myrrh. 
Hark! a joyous welcome floats 
From a thousand silvery throats, 
Telling with triumphant cheer, 
Merry, laughing Spring is here ! 
—Helen Whitney Clark. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
PRACTICAL SAYINGS. 
For fruit stains, dip the spots several times in hot milk. 


Keep flowers fresh by putting a pinch of soda in the 
water. 


Keep a small box filled with lime in your pantry and 
cellar; it will keep the air dry and pure. 

Prick potatoes before baking so that the air can escape ; 
this will prevent their bursting in the oven. 

Soda is the best thing for cleaning tinware; apply it 
with a damp cloth and rub well, then wipe dry. 

For sore throat, beat the white of an egg stiff, with all 
the sugar it will hold, and the juice of one lemon. 

—Sovee. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD MENDING BASKET. 


“Such frequent periods of repair !”—Young. 


CHAPTER IV. 
7 iy ET us imagine the mending 

“ | basket of this month to be as 
large as those famous hampers 
of the Arabian Nights, in which 
fortunate princes carried their 
newly discovered treasures. 
The basket will have to be 
= large, because it is now house 
i i cleaning, and there are many 
ef pieces of furniture to mend, as 
well as carpets and other unwieldy articles. About car- 
pets ; how much longer they lastif the middle seams are 
ripped and the outside edges sewed together for the 
center of the room! Of course it is heavy, disagree- 
able work, but it pays to doit, orto have itdone. Then, 
if thin spots are darned to a piece of the carpet, and 
when the whole is in place it is thoroughly swept, 
then sprinkled with coarse salt and swept again, it 
will look quite fresh and new. This sweeping with 
salt applies to ingrain only; it would sink into the 
pile of brussels or moquette and gather dampness ; 
it is, however, a sure preventive of moths and carpet 
bugs, which will never visit a carpet so treated. If 
not swept with salt, it freshens old carpets wonder- 
fully to go over them with acloth wrung quite dry 
from ammonia and water. 

Naturally, every housekeeper delights in having 
something new to put about her rooms after house 
cleaning. The old furniture may be changed from 
place to place, but soon puts on the old, familiar 
aspect, and the mistress grumbles, and says that she 
never does have anything new; that she never can 
have; that Mrs. So-and-So has the loveliest chairs, a 
sumptuous sideboard, an enviable sleepy-hollow of 
a rocker, a pair of portieres that rival the Sultan’s— 
everything, in fact, while se has—nothing. Jack 
looks, perhaps, a little dubious—times are not flush, 
he says, and not without reasor turns upon his heel 
with ill-concealed disgust at the never-ending, never- 
satisfied wants of womankind. 

If there is a deficiency in the household exchequer 
just at that particular time, or it is, for other reasons, 
inconvenient to do the desired replenishing just then, 
there is always the garret—that home of the aged, 
the decrepit, the dilapidated in furniture. The first 
warm days of spring, in which that unrest that always 
attacks the housekeeper, and everybody else as for 
that matter—Chaucer, that closest of observers, said 
that it made “ men longen to gon upon pilgrimages ”— 
usually finds vent in cleaning something, a\most 
always the garret. The sun beats down on the roof 
and it is so nice and warm, besides the hurry and flurry 
of the regular cleaning has not begun, and there is a 
leisurely time in which to look over things. After 
the boxes and chests have been emptied of their con- 
tents, the old papers wondered about, the old love- 


let ers sighed over and smiled over, the rolls of dif- 
ferent fabrics freshly done up and packed away with 
camphor, there is the disabled furniture to be hauled 
out and swept under. There is a chair which has a 
broken rocker, another from which three rounds are 
missing, and a half-dozen old-fashioned ones of not 
ungraceful shapes. The chair with the broken rocker 
should be taken to the “handy” man; if he belongs 
to the household so much the better; if not, the vil- 
lage carpenter will do these odd jobs for a small sum. 

After being putin thorough repair, and the room in 
which it is to be used is decided upon, it is possible, 
with paint and stain, a little gilding and a new cushion, 
and, perhaps, a bow of ribbon, to make one of the - 
coveted articles of “new” furniture. It will, at all 
events, last as long as new, for in former days furni- 
ture was much more substantially made. If the old- 
fashioned chairs have good frames but worn-out flag 
seats, they can be, for a small sum, re-seated with 
splints ; the splints, if they are of good, even color, 
and perfect, can be varnished, and look best so treated ; 
if not, they may be painted or stained to match the 
frame of the chair. There is a wine-colored coach 
paint which has a fine gloss and so requires no var- 
nishing, and which, when touched with gold here and 
there, looks very nice. A chair painted this color 
and cushioned with wine-colored cloth embroidered 
with gold, or with plush, makes a pretty addition to a 
room. Again, if the chair is light and delicate in 
shape, and is to be used in a room where the paint 
and paper is light in color, it may be gilded or painted 
white. Loosened rounds can be easily replaced with 
glue, while if they are brgken they can be repaired at 
the nearest furniture store. It does not pay to have 
a lot of disabled furniture stored away; it is much 
better economy to keep it in repair. 

Perhaps the most hopeless article of furniture in 
the wide world is a couch with worn covering and 
broken springs. The upholsterer always shakes his 
head dubiously and says that it will cost more than 
the price of a new one to put it in order. And very 
often it does. Something may be done with it at 
home, however; the old covering and the debris of 
jute, dirty cotton and what not which will be found 
under it may be removed, the springs taken out, or 
frame fitted in and tightly covered with burlaps, a 
mattress placed upon it and the whole covered with 
cretonne, for some chamber. If large, square cush- 
ions are made of the cretonne, it will then be a com- 
fortable and very pretty piece of furniture. 

Not a few housekeepers possess a number of old- 
fashioned hair-cloth chairs, with good, substantial 
mahogany or walnut frames. Undoubtedly hair-cloth 
is the ugliest fabric ever invented. It is durable, no 
question about that, for generation after generation 
have steadied themselves on the cold, slippery, un- 
yielding surface of the same set of chairs, and have 
hated the sight of them; but there they are, especially 
in old-t'me houses. If the seat alone of these chairs 
is upholstered, it is easy to slip them out and cover 
the abominable black surface with something bright 
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and cheery. With the aid of furniture tacks, patience 
and perseverance, any desired fabric may be stretched 
tightly and firmly and nailed in place. If the chairs 
are to be used in a chamber, gay cretonne to match 
the furnishings looks well. Dark-red plush harmon- 
izes with mahogany frames; and if the frames are 
cleaned and then carefully varnished with fine furni- 
ture varnish, the results will be some substantial, 
pretty chairs. 

There are great possibilities in stands; given a 
body and a good pair of legs, almost any kind of 
a top can be put on and covered. If the legs are as 
slim as Simeon Tappertit’s, why, so much the better, 
for there will be a suggestion of Chippondale. If 
they are handsomely turned, a little gilt here and 
there shows to advantage; while the top may be 
round or square, and can have just a spread thrown 
over it, or can be covered firmly with felt, or, what is 
better yet, carriage cloth, and be finished with a fringe 
made of the material, or one purchased, and nailed 
on with brass-headed nails. If the top is good and 
is of cherry or mahogany, it is better, if it is even so 
stained, to have it scraped and polished. Stands 
may be improvised, so to say. Have three or four 
legs turned of some pretty pattern, and a top either 
triangular or clover-shaped nailed to them; paint 
these legs with white enamel paint—gilding a little 
here and there—cover the top with old gold or blue 
plush, accordi-g to the furnishings of the room, and 
you have a pretty place to seta small easel with a 
choice little water-color or your favorite photograph. 
There are always gimps and fringes to be found to 
finish these home-made articles of furniture, as well 
as brass handles of tasteful designs. Speaking of 
brass handles, reminds one of hinges, and leads up to 
screens, which are so easily made when papering 
and painting is going on in the spring. Ordinary 
clothes-frames may be used to advantage by remov- 
ing the iron hinges and substituting brass ones, 
which are so much more ornamental. Paint the 
frames to correspond with the room, then cover with 
coarse unbleached cotton cloth, stretching tightly 
and tacking to the frames. After they are smoothly 
covered, put common flour paste on the cloth un- 
til it is wet; it will dry and form a smooth, even 
background to which to apply decoration — either 
fancy fringes of wall paper, or cartridge paper, which 
may be painted in water color or whatever suits 
the fc ncy. 

There are usually disabled looking-glass frames to 
be found ir the garret-—sometimes old-fashioned ones 
from which some of the carving is gone, either one 
of the drop-shaped ornaments across the top, or one 
of those little squares at the lower corners. In either 
case they can easily be repaired, firmly glued and 
painted or gilded. White and gold looks well on 
these old mirror frames, and when, for a nominal 
sum, they are fitted with glass they are useful to fill 
odd corners. 

I know an ingenious little woman who found a use- 
less old desk in house cleaning, and had a handsome 


piece of furniture, partly cabinet and partly bookcase, 
made from it. And another one, who saw possibili- 
ties in a rambling old cupboard and had it turned 
into a unique sideboard. Again, mend the old books. 
So many really valuable books go to ruin and are 
thrown into the rag-bag for want of a few stitches and 
a little paste. An example may be cited of the fate 
of a large volume of the State Ornithology of New 
York. A family owning the complete set—the vol- 
umes upon Zodlogy, Conchology, and so forth—let 
the children have them to play with; the leaves of 
the Ornithology became loosened, were not refast- 
ened, and in time the whole book was put in the rag- 
bag. To-day the work is valued at fifty dollars. To 
begin with, children should not be given valuable 
books unless they have been taught to handle them 
with the utmost care. If a leaf is loosened it should 
be promptly replaced and pasted. A hanging cover 
should be glued and a strip of cloth pasted down the 
back to strengthen it. If the contents are intact and 
the covers are made firm, almost any readable book 
makes an acceptable g'ft to those who are not blessed 
with plenty of reading matter. Magazines should be 
bound or kept in year’s numbers, and have loose 
covers pasted in place, and newspapers, such as the 
New York Independent, Harper’s Weekly, Goop 
HovusEKEEPING and Leslie’s, be kept in file for future 
reference. All this looks like a great deal of work, 
but it is comparatively little to the task of going 
over a helter-skelter pile of journals and magazines 
for some item that must be found. 

—Ada Marie Peck. 
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THE ROBIN’S SONG. 
Welcome, dainty robin! Signal of the Spring! 
With the breast of red-brown, and the satin wing, 
Filling with the glory of thy limpid song, 
Wood and mount and meadow—clear and full and strong, 
Such an ardent wooing, tender, brave and sweet, 
Undismayed by changing skies, never met defeat ! 
And the Earth, replying with the Spring’s soft breath, 
Speaks the Resurrection—Life—that follows death ! 


Bravo, robin redbreast ! with the shining wing, 

Let thy note exultant, loud and louder ring! 

Till the woodlands echo with the glad refrain, 

And the soft winds murmur, Spring has come again! 
Leafy buds are swelling, with the swelling song ; 
Unbound brooks are laughing, as they dance along ; 
Tender blossoms springing from the brown earth bare— 
Life and joy and gladness waking everywhere ! 


Ever new the glory that the years repeat, 

Nature’s great heart throbbing, all about our feet ! 
Hill and valley springing into tender green, 
Touched with life and beauty by the Power Unseen ; 
Hope of joy eternal singing in each breast, 

All the pain and passion lulled to quiet rest ! 
Everywhere the promise, speaking clear to men, 
Death is Life immortal. We shall live again! 


Sing on, robin redbreast, with the shining wing, 

And the air triumphant, that befits a king! 

From the topmost branches, free the glad, proud song, 

Life and joy and gladness to the Spring belong! 
—Florence W. Cox. 
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‘Phe Four Seasons. 


The Spring of Life, its dawning fair, 
Sweet morn’s surprise of beauty rare; 
The first advance our senses know, 
As when the early blossoms blow ; 
Love's picture, representing mirth 

Of innocence, enjoying Earth, 

Ls, happy child upon the beach 
Erecting castles wild waves reach ; 
Yet what contentment in his play, 
What dear, delicious holiday / 

fis parents linger at his side, 

fis pleasant pranks their joy and pride ; 
While brother love with sister care, 
Gives sweetest pleasure everywhere ; 
The sunshine mingles in his glee, 

His laughter ripples like the sea; 

The buttercups and daisies grow, 
Companions he is sure to know ; 

The birds make music all dav long, 
Bewitching him with elfin song, 

For Nature in each sight and sound, 


Fler paradise has spread around! 


Fast fly the moments marking Spring, 
When orchards bloom and bluecbirds sing ; 
The May speeds by and June ts here, 
With Summer's balmy atmosphere : 
The child is lost, the boy is seen, 

With happy heart and face serene. 

The school and ail its tasks demand 

The thought of head, the skill of hand ; 
And he with wonder questions why 

For precious knowledge deep apply ? 

The dream, meanwhile, sinks in his soul, 
For pure perfection is Life’s goal ; 

And all the earnest hours of youth 
Fave aspirations after truth : 

Each new attainment dearer seems 

A flower from the Land of Dreams, 
Where all is ordered by a plan, 

The golden hope and aim of man! 
Profusion reigns, perpetual joy, 

The inspiration of the boy! 


Then Autumn with ripe fruit appears, 
The charms of manhood crown the years ; 
A royal strength and winsome grace, 
Jn form and features we can trace; 
The power to do, the will to dare, 

His grand, angelic worth declare ; 
Goodness and greatness here abound, 
And harvest plenty now is found. 

The shop, the home, the market-square, 
His love and labors freely share; 

They win the qualities of mind 
Wherein God's jewels are enshrined , 
What golden apples glad the trees ; 
What waving wheat salutes the breeze ; 
What touch and tone of mild decay, 

In shadows cross his perfect day ! 
September glows with gifts divine ; 
October marks the fading line ; 
Magnificent the days so strong, 


Conquest and gain qnd glorious song ! 


And so the round, till Winter spreads 

Its mystic curtains o'er our heads ; 

Its frosts may ripen fruit delayed, 

And good abound behind its shade. 

The trees their tribute gladly give, 
Teaching new Life from Death shall live , 
For Faith discerns departing worth, 
Again a visitant on Earth! 

Beneath the gentle falling snow, 
Seed-flowers dream of how to grow ; 
Beneath the frost and biting cold, 

Hid worlds their happy hopes enfold ! 
The Year produced whate'er it might ; 
The Year will pass when stars shine bright ; 
The twilight hour is coming fast ; 

Fair Futures grow from out the Past, 
New Springs and Summers smile before, 
With sweeter grace than those of yore: 
In that new Life and higher state, 

The golden years of Life await. 


— William Brunton. 
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DISH WASHING BY MACHINERY. 
At the Rate of 10,800 for a Day of Three Meals. 

[It would seem, from the following paper, which a housewife, who 
has excellent opportunities for knowing what is going on in the world, 
in connection, alike, with household duties, home delights and do- 
mestic doings disagreeable, sends to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, evi- 
dently in the belief that the information therein given will come to 
housekeepers, generally speaking, as “ something new under the sun ” 
and something worthy of housewifely investigation— Dish Washing 
by Machinery.” The writer has apparently caught on to the idea that 
a kitchen innovation that is so successful ina large way, may be 
found to have promise of household usefulness, if graduated ona 
smaller scale of operation, in the Homes of the World. If so, so be it, 
in the hope that much kitchen elbow grease may be saved for more 
utilitarian purposes.—Zditor of Goop HovsEKEEPING.] 

HE little girl who wished 
that her kitten was able 
to do hosusework “be- 

‘cause then it could wash 
the dishes,” is not alone 
in looking upon the family 
dish washing as a bug- 
bear, and she could not 
fail tobe interested in a 
monster machine that is 
used in Cooley’s Hotel, 
Springfield, Mass., which, 
with the attendance of 

three persons, washes about 10,800 dishes during the 
three meal hours of each day, the invention, not of a 
woman, but planned and put into successful operation 
by Mr. Henry A. Marsh, for a number of years one 
of the managers of the hotel. Formerly five persons 
were required to wash and dry the dishes brought 
from the tables. By using the machine, only three 
are required, one a woman to pack the dishes in the 
basket, and another a strong man 
to really do the washing, and the 
third a woman to remove the dishes 
from the basket and sort them 
ready to be carried away. When 
the machine was first used the 
silverware was washed by it also, 
but it was found that the opera- 
tion was too wearing and the old 
method was resorted to. 

‘he appliances for the great 
washer consist of a long tank di- 
vided into four compartments, 
similar in appearance to set tubs; 
the first containing a strong, hot 
soapsuds, the second also a soapy 
water as hot as the first, the third 
and fourth being filled with clear 
water at a boiling point. . At the 
left of the tank is a long table 
upon which the dishes are placed 
ready to be washed, and upon the right is another, a 
drainer table of same dimensions, where the dishes 
are sorted and placed ready for the tables. Six 
strong, round, open baskets of wood and brass are 
used in the operation, the dishes being packed into 


them ; cups, saucers and dishes of similar shape at the 
bottom, upside down, to permit the water to wash into 
them thoroughly ; over them are packed plates, plat- 
ters, etc., also upside down and in such a manner 
that the water has free play between them. 

Over the tank extends a trolly track from which is 
suspended a number of pully ropes with heavy iron 
hooks attacked to the ends. The man who works 
the ropes hooks one rope into a basket filled with 
dishes and lifts it into the compartment containing 
hot suds and leaves it there a while so that anything 
sticky may soak off. This basket is then, by the 
use of the pully rope, worked up and down in the 
water by the man in attendance, after which it is 
lifed into the next tub where it is left a moment, 
unti! another basket is lifted into the first compart- 
ment. Then basket number one is worked up and 
down in tub number two and lifted into the next, 
where it is treated in a similar manner. Finally 
it is worked in the tub containing the clear boiling hot 
water, from which it is lifted to the draining table 
where a young woman, with heavy white gloves on 
her hands, takes the dishes out and sorts them. 
Here some one asks, “ But when are they dried?” 
The instant that they are lifted from the last tub the 
drying process begins, and while they are being taken 
from the basket they are dried by the heat in them. 
Not one dish is broken during the operation, and this 
is one of the prime advantages in the method. 

Of course no connoisseur in china decoration, no 
possessor of eggshell heirlooms, would consent to 
pack dishes for washing, nei her would they allow 
them to undergo the soaking process, especially in 
water at aboiling heat ; but for a hotel, large board- 
ing house or even a large family, what a boon. Then, 


WASHING DISHES BY MACHINERY. 


with a trolly track on a smaller scale, say two tubs, 
and a strong person to work the ropes, why might 
not a similar dishwasher be arranged in almost any 
modern kitchen? Why not? 

—An Interested Looker On. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD LAUNDRY. 
Washing, Boiling, Starching and Ironing. 
EQUIPMENT, PREPARATION AND MANAGEMENT, LOOKING TO 


Economy OF TIME, MONEY AND PATIENCE IN PRODUCING 
PERFECT WoRK. 


IV.—THE WASHING OF FLANNELS. 


NE of the most important top- 
ics connected with the house- 
hold laundry is the washing 
of flannels. In this clinaate es- 
pecially, and increasingly, as 
people come to understand 
the sanitary and economic 
value of wearing them, there 
are several months of each 
year when the flannel depart- 
ment forms an important 
quantity in the work of the 
family laundress. To many 

women it is a perplexing one. They do not like 
to wash woolen goods—they do not have “ good 
luck ”—they blame everything that is not responsible, 
including the quality of goods manufactured in this 
degenerate age. Nine times out of ten this blame is 
entirely misplaced. For one thing, it is not amiss to 
say that there never has been a time in the history 
of the world when so many really fine and desirable 
goods in flannel were to be had, as at the present; 
and their cost is so small, in comparison, that every 
one, with even an approach to adequate means for 
the supply of clothing, can afford to enjoy articles of 
genuine merit. 

But, unquestionably, the laundry tub is one of the 
lions by the way to many a housekeeper who sees and 
covets really fine goods of this description, but fears 
their premature ruin in the washroom, and that, con- 
sequently, they may prove an item of expense which 
must be foregone. In the first place, through this 
very fear, it is pretty certain that a good many flannels 
are not washed half as often as they should be. 
They are worn or used until so begrimed that they 
must of necessity be sent to the wash. The most 
heroic measures are then required to bring them to a 
state of comparative cleanliness; the result being 
that the goods are much worse injured by the single 
washing than they would be by two or three less he- 
roic experiences, while they can by no possibility be 
made to look soft and attractive. Their appearance 
and their continued existence is, therefore, speedily 
destroyed, to say nothing of the sanitary peril. . 

While this latter phase of the question is not prop- 
erly one to come into consideration in connection 
with the laundry, its importance may justify the say- 
ing of a word. The winter season is especially the 
time when attention should be given to the care of 
the body; the bathroom should be visited at least 
as often asin the summer, and woolen underclothing, 
owing to its absorbent qualities, should be frequently 
changed and purified. Quite the reverse is altogether 
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too true. The bath is taken all too scldom; while 
the underclothes are frequently worn a most unseemly 
time. Before the winter is over, these garments have 
become harsh and shrunken, discolored, and perhaps 
worn out in places. Could they have gone to the 
wash at least twice as often, the probability is that 
they would have been in twice as good condition, and 
have lasted twice as long. 

Probably in no department of her household duty 
is ahousewife’s preference—not to say her prejudice— 
stronger than in relation to the delicate question of 
flannel washing. The methods of procedure are by 
no means uniform, though to the casual observer the 
results may seem to be equally satisfactory with ° 
means which some would regard as surely ruinous, 
One most thorough housekeeper will declare that 
her flannels must be treated by hot water alone, 
and very hot at that; while a second, with valuable 
experience to give strength to her assertions, will in- 
sist with equal positiveness that no hot water shall 
be employed, as it would certainly ruin the clothes. 
Tepid water fills the measure of her ambition, and 
gives results of which she is just a little proud. But 
it is safe to say at this point that it is not so much 
the exact degree of heat of the water that makes the 
difference, as the methods of treatment employed. 
These are now to be considered in careful detail. 

In the first place, then, flannels are always to be 
treated by themselves. They are not to be washed 
in the manner laid down for the cleansing of cottons, 
as such a course would simply spoil them. It is also 
very desirable that a dry, bright day be used, so that 
as soon as washed the woelen articles may be hung 
out in the clear air and quickly dried. For these 
reasons, especially in cold weather, it is not desirable 
to get the washing on the line too soon. The warm 
hours of noontime are the best for putting out the 
tiannels. This matter will be more fully canvassed 
when we come to the subject of drying, but must be 
anticipated to this extent in order that a proper day 
and time of the day may be selected. 

To start with, the laundress should take plenty of 
time for carefully treating the flannels. Haste may 
be excused in other directions, but not here. There 
are also a few “nots” in the case which may now be 
enunciated. Flannels are ze¢ to be boiled; they are 
not to be soaked before washing; they are wot to be 
needlessly left in the water during any part of the 
process ; they are wo¢ to be washed in suds which has 
been used for other goods, or dirty water of any kind; 
they are of to be subjected to the action of soda or 
any other strong chemical. 

This much of prohibition having been enacted, we 
come to the water, to what is to be put into it, and 
how it is to be used. Clean, soft water is indispensa- 
ble; if the family supply should, unfortunately, hap- 
pen to be hard water, it should be softened before 
washing is attempted. For this purpose, as has 


already been said, nothing is better than lye made 
from wood ashes; but wood ashes are not to be had 
In their absence ammonia makes a 


in every home. 
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very good substitute, and should be added in suffi- 
cient quantities to soften the water. Noharm is done 
if more be added than is actually needed, especially 
for white flannels, as it is helpful in the cleansing of 
the goods. Borax is also satisfactory for softening 
the water, and either that or ammonia may be added 
to the suds to aid the work of the soap. A table- 
spoonful of borax or of liquid ammonia to two gallons 
of water will be about the right proportion. 

The water which is to be used for the suds and that 
for rinsing should be of as nearly the same tempera- 
ture as possible, and not hotter than will allow the 
hands to be borne in it. A greater temperature will 
have the tendency to fix any dirt stains which may 
exist, while too low a degree of warmth will hardly give 
the thorough treatment desired. The suds should 
be prepared by dissolving a good quality of soap and 
stirring it thoroughly into the water, and soap should 
never be rubbed directly upon the flannel in any 
stage of the washing. If it is to be applied in any 
manner in greater strength than comes from the suds, 
it should be rubbed upon the palms of the hands and 
then upon the goods. ‘The washboard is not to be 
used; and the wringer should be run with light pres- 
sure, though that method of extracting water from 
the cloth is less harmful than twisting the clothes. 
A single article should be immersed in the suds, 
rubbed gently between the hands, soused and drawn 
through the water, till it is cleared of dirt and 
stain; then lightly wrung and passed at once to the 
rinsing water, which is of the same temperature. As 
soon as all traces of the suds have been removed, it 
is to be wrung out, as gently as possible, shaken vig- 
orously, and immediately hung up to dry. There 
should be no cooling between the two waters, and the 
entire process for each piece, from the beginning of 
the wash to the finish ought to be as brief as possible. 
If this method is followed, the flannels will be pleas- 
ing in appearance, texture and color. Where it is 
practicable, the use of a second suds, before the final 
rinsing water, is recommended. 

There are two difficulties connected with the treat- 
ment of these goods which may be still further re- 
ferred to—those of shrinkage and injury to the color, 
though each of these has been considered above in 
laying out the mode of operation to be pursued. All 
woolen goods, at least all tlannels, must eventually 
shrink somewhat, while most colors finally lose their 
brilliancy. Where new flannels are to be made up, 
it is frequently worth while to shrink them “in the 
cloth,” so as to avoid something of the inevitable re- 
sult after the garments are made. This process of 
shringing is simply a wash in clear, soft water, about 
the same temperature as is recommended for gen- 
eral washing of flannels. In this water the cloth is 
thoroughly wetted, run out through a wringer, shaken 
well, and hung up by one side to dry. When it is 
nearly dry it is changed and hung by the other side. 
The shrinkage of woolen goods is a purely mechanical 
process, and is neither helped nor hindered by the 
addition of any drug or ingredient of a chemical 


nature to the washing water. If we recollect that 
woolen cloths are fulled by being slightly wetted and 
pressed between rollers, we have in a nutshell the 
whole principle of shrinkage. 

It should also be borne in mind that the finer the 
quality of the flannel, the greater the liability to 
shrink. Fine ali-wool goods are the most difficult to 
manage; the more cotton is admixed, the more staple 
and durable the articles; but there are some fastid- 
ious people who object to having their flannels com- 
posed of the cotton plant. These persons are obliged 
to insist on such measures of care and painstaking 
as have been herein described, and when these are 
followed, there will be little cause of complaint. 

A word in regard to the fading of colors, by way 
of a parting injunction. It should be said in regard 
to the use of ammonia in the washing water of flan- 
nels, that while its effect is very excellent upon white 
goods, there is a danger that it may touch some of the 
brighter colors and cause dullness. Where there are 
bright colors which would be seriously injured by 
fading, the following method has been tried with ad- 
mirable success: Stir two tablespoonfuls of flour into 
one quart of cold water. Let it boil ten minutes, 
add warm suds, and wash the flannel in this, using 
the hands instead of the washboard. Rinse in three 
waters, all warm, and of the same temperature. Even 
bright scarlet flannel will never lose its color when 
thus treated. 

—A New England Housekecper. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BAKING PIES. 


I had seen her at a party, in a cloud of silk and lace, 

With a gracious charm of manner, and a sweet and queenly 
grace ; 

I had seen her at the opera, and seen her on the street,— 

The most bewitching maiden I should ever hope to meet ; 

But another charm was added, and it took me by surprise, 

When I found her, one fine morning, in the kitchen baking 
pies. 


At church I’d often seen her, and I thought how pure and 
true 

Was the blooming face she lifted, when the opening prayer was 
through ; 

And her voice arose so clearly, with a tone sedate and calm, 

As she led the other singers in the music of the psalm, 

And I felt decidedly inclined to laud her to the skies,— 

Though I didn’t dream my lady would descend to baking pies. 


I had seen her at the lecture, with her notebook-in her hand, 

And marked the look of intellect that made her face so grand, 

And I thought her very clever thus to store up, as she 
ought, 

The scattered grains of wisdom to serve for future thought; 

But in household lore I never would have thought her very 
wise, 

Had I not by chance discovered she was good at baking pies. 


Well, I wooed her, and I won her, and she is now my wife; 

Our wedded life is never marred by tempest or by strife ; 

If marriage is a failure, I have yet to find it out, 

While my little wife confesses to a very hearty doubt; 

And she’s wise as she is winsome, and as good as she is wise, 

And, besides her other graces, she is good at baking pies. 
—Hattie Whitney. 
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CANNED GOODS. 
As a Rule, Wholesome, Inexpensive and of Good Quality. 


HERE are certain kinds of 
“canned goods ” which are now 
so common and so almost uni- 
versally used that if we were 
to give the matter even slight 
consideration it would be ap- 
parent that the amount thus 
consumed must be enormous ; 
and so it is. Take the single 
item of tomatoes, for instance. 
Everybody uses canned toma 
toes, because they are very Sat- 

isfactory in quality ; because almost every one likes 

tomatoes: and because they are so low in cost. The 
man who first canned the luscious red fruit—then very 
much less popular than at the peesent time, and de- 
cidedly inferior in quality—is still living, and though 
quite an old gentleman, takes a lively interest in the 
dimensions of the trade which he originated. The 
person in question is Harrison Crosby of Jamesburg, 

N. J., who first put up tomatoes in cans in the year 

1847, at Lafayette College. The retail price was at 

first fifty cents per can, and the goods were only 

bought by hotel proprietors who desired to offer to 
their guests something out of the season, and like 
patrons who were able to afford the price. So great 
an innovation was this venture, that the following 
year, when its success and practicability had been 
demonstrated, the enterprising packer sent a_ half- 
dozen cans each to the president of the United States 
and the queen of England, each of whom took pains 
to write a letter appreciative of the courtesy. From 
this modest beginning the business has, in the forty- 
five years which have passed, grown to stupendous 
proportions. Inthe year 1891, when there was a good 
crop of the fruit, the total amount canned in the 

United States reached 81,728,760 cans, or about one 

and a quarter cans for each man, woman and child in 

the country. Of this vast total thetwo states of New 

Jersey and Maryland furnished about half, while little 

Delaware, considering her size, led the entire Union, 

furnishing more than either New York or California, 

and several times more than all of the great agri- 
cultural state of Pennsylvania. 

Next in volume to the pack of tomatoes is that of 
green corn: but this is older as an industry, having 
begun in 1837 at Philadelphia—of course in a small 
way. Thomas B. Smith was the originator of the 
process in this country, and in 1844 Isaac Winslow, 
who had learned the method from him, erected a 
building for the industry—doubtless the first canning 
factory ever established in America. But though the 
canning of corn originated in Philadelphia, the pres- 
tige of the industry did not remain with Pennylvania, 
but was soon secured by Maine, which at the present 
time leads all the states of the Union in the amount 
put up. The total quantity canned in the country 


last year reached 71,186,872 cans, coming next to 
tomatoes in volume. Of this amount, Maine fur- 
nished nearly one-quarter, New York coming next 
with about a fifth of the whole, while the other states 
putting up a notable amount were Maryland, Virginia, 
Indiana and Illinois. 

The business of hermetically canning fruits for 
future table use was invented in France, about 1805, 
by one M. Appert, but it amounted to little till taken 
up in this country. The inventor, to be sure, estab- 
lished a little factory in Paris, and the business of 
which that was the foundation is still carried on by 
his grandson. But it required the push and vigor of 
American enterprise, and especially the impetus of 
our civil war, to bring the possibilities of the art 
before the people in a convincing and awakening 
manner. Now almost everything is canned, with 
more or less success, and the industry is constantly 
spreading. Next, perhaps, to tomatoes and corn 
come salmon and peaches: while the putting up in 
this way of various meats, a great variety of vegeta- 
bles and most of the small fruits, swells to enormous 
proportions the total of the canned goods trade. 

It is the custom, sometimes, to sneer at the whole 
subject of canned goods and the part which they now 
play in the domestic economy; but a sneer is neither 
argument nor reason. Certainly no “canned stuff” 
equals in flavor and delectation the choice products 
of our gardens or fields, freshly gathered and per- 
fectly served in its prime; noris there any substitute 
for the appetizing dinner, carefully selected in every 
department and skillfully cooked by an accomplished 
housewife. But, unfortunately, there are a great 
many if’s and happenings which stand in the way of 
these meals, all the year round and under all circum- 
stances. There are a great many times, in about 
every household, when the best and most accom- 
plished mistress welcomes and uses the “canned 
stuff” and is devoutly thankful for its assistance in 
the hour of need. As arule itis wholesome, far from 
expensive, and of uniformity and excellence of quality 
which is quite remarkable. 

—.Vewton Norton, 
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WOULD YOU COMFORT AN INVALID? 

When hot applications are ordered, let them be Aor, not 
warm. 

Put your piety into your nursing as well as into your 
prayers. 

Smooth off, with a fine file, the rough end of the glass 
drinking tube. 

Let no drinks be brought in large tumblers or glasses: 
little ones are far more acceptable. 

Use finest old linen, if linen at all. for bathing the 
mouth and lips: nothing is so grateful. 

Make the most of the privilege of being near the suf- 
fering mortal who longs for your presence. 


Raise the invalid’s head by putting your hand under the 
upper pillow, and, with as much firmness as possible, lift- 
ing it. 


. 
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AN ENTERTAINING ENTERTAINMENT. 
The “F. L.” Club’s Peanut Party. 


SLL workand no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” so ’tis 


said. In these days, when 
there are so many soci- 
eties for the study of 
literature and “ high art,” 
Browning clubs, Dante 
clubs, etc., a club for the 
promotion of sociability 
and “pure fun” is very 
refreshing. I want to tell 
you a story of one ex- 
perience of aclub of this 
kind that I know of, not many hundred miles from 
Boston, where “society” is composed of the best 
and most cultured people. 

A number of young people of both sexes formed a 
club for the promotion of social intercourse and 
mutual pleasure, as well as improvement. 

One rule of the club was, that any member having 
guests, the other members were to exert themselves, 
individually and collectively, to make the time pass 
pleasantly to the stranger. 

So, aside from private entertainments given by the 
hostess for her guests, there were always some out- 
side pleasures, either at the pretty club parlors, or at 
the houses of the members, to insure to the most 
pleasure-loving an enjoyable time. 

The party of which I write grew out of this par- 
ticular provision of the club, and which I will call 
for convenience the “ F, L.” Club. 

The president, Miss Blank, expected a lady from 
Boston to visit her, and knowing that her friend was 
a brilliant society belle, as well as a very cultivated 
and intelligent girl, wished to provide entertainment 
suitable for a “ Boston girl.” 

She called a meeting of the club to confer regard- 
ing it. Of course this was independent of all private 
plans; but these young people (one of whose chief 
attractions was hospitality) were so.social and full of 
spirits that they would have felt defrauded if excluded 
from an opportunity to assist in giving pleasure to 
their friend’s guest. 

Numerous suggestions of “ Progressive Euchre,” 
“Drive Whist,” “Conversation Bees,” “ Tiddledy 
Winks ” parties, “‘ Germans,” etc., were all laid aside 
as worn out and commonplace. Theatricals and 
musicals were also vetoed. Suddenly pretty Bessie 
Wilde suggested a “ Peanut Party.” Ye gods! Give 
a“ Peanut Party” for a “ Boston girl.” Consterna- 
tion at Bessie’s temerity was depicted on every face, 
“Such a crazy idea; not to be entertained for a 
moment!” 

“How perfectly absurd!” cried impulsive Bessie ; 
“just as if Miss Blank cannot enjoy anything but 
Browning and Volapuk. That is just the way they 
thought last winter in Washington, when Lilla Evans 


came to visit uncle’s family. Just because she had 
been to Harvard Annex, was a good linguist, etc., 
they thought she could not enjoy anything ordinary 
mortals did, and it was all nonsense. I never meta 
jollier girl or a truer lady, and for all her depth of 
book lore she was practical and efficient. I think 
Boston girls are traduced in a shameful way. Just 
try a Peanut Party and see if Miss Blank does not 
have as much fun as any of us; and it will be some- 
thing novel. If you do not care to have it as a club 
entertainment, I’ll give it at my own house, and I 
know you'll all say you never had a pleasanter time.” 

The club yielded, and agreed to give a Color Tea, 
with music, etc., on their own account. 

In due time the much-heralded lady came, and 
those who had formed ideas of a stiff, pedantic, eye--: 
glassed personage (Miss Blank had given her friends 
no idea of her friend’s fersonne/) of whom they 
expected to stand in awe, were very agreeably disap- 
pointed, and after a moment’s conversation were 
charmed, and every one vied with another in doing 
honor to the charming little lady. 

Her chief beauty lay in her winning smile and 
simple, dignified manner. Not pretty, in the common 
acceptation of the term, her face having rather a 
serious cast, but, when interested or animated in 
conversation, lighted by the fire of intelligence so as 
to be positively lovely. 

No one now doubted the success of the Peanut 
Party, for which invitations were duly issued. The 
cards were very plain, large, and very nearly square, 
bearing simply this engraving : 


Miss ‘Besste Wilde 
At Home 


Thursday Evening, Dec. 20, 90 


Peanut Party Dancing 


Miss Wilde, being quite expert with her pencil and 
brush, painted in the upper left hand corner a tiny pea- 
nut, touched off with gold, which made a pretty effect. 

On the evening of the party, after ail the guests 
had arrived, each lady was presented with a pretty 


.bag, to which was attached a small card bearing a 


number, and having a gilded peanut fied on with 
baby ribbon. The gentlemen had small baskets of 
odd shapes, also having a card attached. 

The guests were then told that in certain rooms 
peanuts were hidden, for which they were to search, 
and to put their “ spoils” in the receptacles provided 
forthem. At the end of a specified time, all would 
be recalled and told to deposit bags and baskets on 
a special table, when the contents of each would be 
counted by some one chosen for the purpose. Each 
person’s number was entered in a book, and the 
number of nuts found in his or her bag or basket 
carefully recorded, the one having the largest num- 
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ber of nuts receiving first prize. First and second 
prizes were provided for both gentlemen and ladies, 
and booby prizes for the smallest counts, as well. 

You can imagine how much stir and fun it created 
to have twenty-five or thirty persons peering and peek- 
ing into every crack and corner to find the hidden 
stores, which were artfully concealed in folds of cur- 
tains, in vases, under sofa pillows, in match boxes, in 
umbrellas, in the hall stand, in fact, in every place the 
ingenuity of woman could devise. Great was the 
merriment over collisions and simultaneous dis- 
coveries. 

After an hour spent in this way, the hunters were 
recalled and counting began, the guests meanwhile 
resting and enjoying animated coversation, in which 
encomiums upon the success of the Peanut Party 
were numerous. 

After the distribution of prizes, which occupied 
quite a little time, a very dainty supper was served, 
consisting of salads, rolls, wafers, olives, mixed cake, 
ices and coffee. There had been provided for each 
guest a bar of peanut candy, made by the hostess, 
wrapped in paraffine paper and tied with narrow 
ribbon, attached to which was a gilded peanut. 

After supper, dancing was the order for an hour, 
then the guests separated, each declaring that they 
had rarely passed a more delightful evening, thus 
fulfilling Miss Wilde’s prediction, and forever banish- 
ing the idea that a “ Boston girl ” can only be enter- 
tained by books, etc. 

Miss Blank was delighted with the novelty of the 
idea, and thanked Bessie for giving her something 
new to introduce at home, which she said she should 
do at once. The members of the club voted Miss 
Wilde thanks for her kindness and independence in 
taking a new departure. 

The bags for this particular party were very pretty, 
and for the benefit of those who may like to “do 
likewise” I will describe them. They were of 
chamois skin, which can be bought for twenty-five 
cents a skin; they were five inches wide and six deep, 
each having some dainty design painted on one side 
and the date on the other (the water-color gold paint 
is an important factor in making them effective)- 
After sewing up the side, and across the bottom half 
an inch from the edge (the sewing must be done over 
and over), draw two or three fine lines of gold paint 
across, and then cut in narrow strips as far as the 
sewing, for fringe. Finish the top by cutting in tiny 
points or scallops, and decorating with gold or color. 
Cut small slits, through which to run the drawing 
ribbon. These were beautiful, and were kept as 
souvenirs. 

The bags can be made of any pretty, thin material 
like surah or china silk, which comes in such deli- 
cate shades and is inexpensive. In the silk bag, a 
welt must be made for the drawing ribbon. 

Sometime later I will tell you of another enter- 
tainment given by the “ F. L,” Club, which may be 
interesting as a novelty. 


—Florence Lee. 


KITCHEN FRENCH.—I. 
(Republished by permission, from THE ARTIST PRINTER, 
Chicago.] 

HE tendency of the present is charac- 
teristic in nothing, save the almost 
but ubiquitous idiosyncrasy of acquir- 
ing material gain, more than ina very 
pronounced and much expressed de- 
: sire for accuracy in nearly all pursuits 
in which technical or literary skill is a requisite. In- 
deed, the initial purpose of the numerous trade peri- 
odicals would seem to be the promotion of this 
feature on the basis that accuracy is economy. 

Language, as a medium through which the greater 
part of the world’s improvement is effected, should 
possess in more than ordinary degree this quality. 

It is perhaps an unfortunate prerequisite of any 
species of language that is destined to occupy a perma- 
nent place in the current vocabulary of the world to 
be incumbered with variations of an unclassifiable 
nature, that render its various parts unamenable to 
fixed rules. This hetrogeneous phase of written 
language is a striking, almost an essential feature of 
the English of to-day, and to render it less complex, 
and remove those parts considered superfluous, a 
number of systems have been elaborated, and are 
being earnestly advocated. 

Whether a reform of the magnitude contemplated 
by the projectors of these systems will ever be 
effected remains to be seen; but of its desirability 
and usefulness there can be no dispute. 

This peculiarity of our language is largely shared 
by that branch of the Frénch which is descriptive of 
culinary terms, familiarly known as “ Latin de cui- 
sine.” Through popular sanction, whether justifiable 
or not, a most exceptionable terminology obtains, 
that not infrequently defies all attempts at gram- 
matical solution, often at variance with the idiomatic 
usages of the language, and replete with terms and 
expressions that are to be found in no dictionary, 
French or English, of recent date. 

The undecipherable and hopeless character of some 
of the copy written up by chefs, whose knowledge of 
written language, in most cases, is egregiously defect- 
ive, or, as is generally the case, by stewards, who 
recopy, as best they may, before sending to the 
printer, the scrawl furnished by the cooks, often 
aggravate rather than lessen the errors. 

The general conception that the quasi-classic ter- 
minology of the kitchen may be acquired by consult- 
ing a French dictionary is erroneous. It is essen 
tially a language “a part,” and has from long con- 
tinued use in recognized centers, under peculiar and 
often arbitrary forms, attained its present author- 
ized (?) standing. 

The idea of compiling a list of these terms that 
would be of real service to the printer and at the 
same time avoiding the defective features above re- 
ferred to was suggested to the writer by the appear- 
ance in a late issue of a contemporary of The Artist 
Printer, of a list of terms which was sadly incomplete 
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for even the most ordinary requirements, and com 
tained errors, which no one conversant with the 
usages of such work or an elementary knowledge 
of the French language would permit. 

The capital fault of the lists heretofore published 
has been the promiscuous compounding of the two 
languages (English and French), without the least 
consideration for either, apparently, for order or sub- 
sequent reference, which seriously limited their ser- 
viceableness. For illustration, the English is given 
for the dish and the method of preparation or serving 
in French, as “ boiled codfish, sauce aux oeufs.” 

Experience has proven this plan very unsatisfactory 
as it frequently happens that the French equivalent is 
furnished in copy, and unless the corresponding 
English term is known, the value of the list is at 
once compromised. Let us suppose that the French 
for the above was given, which is “cabillaud bouilli, 
sauce aux oeufs,” and doubt existed as to its correct- 
ness, what aid would such a list render towards ascer- 
taining that fact? Nothing, save a laborious search 
in a French dictionary, which consumes much valu- 
able time, and not infrequently leaves the searcher 
where he began—in doubt. 

A list to be at once comprehensive and easy of 
reference, should not only contain the terms in fre- 
quent use, but furnish a full translation of each term 
and sentence, so that if an abbreviated form is de- 
sired, there will be no difficulty experienced in mak- 
ing the selection. Extensive use is made of this 
latter feature in current bill of fare work where, in 
lieu of the full expression, one or more words are 
excised and a comma substituted, the correctness 
of the phrase remaining unaltered. For example: 

“Pommes de terre & la parisienne,” written also 
“pommes de terre, parisienne”’ or simply “ pommes, 
parisienne.” 

From the above will be seen the advantage to be 
derived from a compilation of terms with the full 
expression translated. 

There are some terms for which there are no 
equivalents in English; others for which there are 
none in French. These remain unchanged. While 
the following list makes no pretensions to exhaust- 
iveness, it is hoped it will be found adequate to meet 
the ordinary requirements of those who cater to this 
class of work. 

OYSTERS AND CLAMS. 
Oysters on, half shell. 


HUITRES ET CLOVIS. 
Huitres sur coquille. 


stewed, “ a létuvée. 

roasted.  réties. 

fried or deviled. ‘* frites ou & la diable. 

escaloped. “au gratin. 

fricassée. la poulette. 
“broiled. grillées. 


Little Neck clams. 
Stewed clams. 


Clovis sur coquille. 
“  cuites l’étuvée. 


Fried clams. frites. 
Clam fritters. Croquettes de clovis. 
SOuPS. POTAGES. 
Consommé in cup. Consommé en tasse. 
Deslignac. deslignac. 


Consommé bonne femme. Consommé 4 la bonne femme. 

with pearl barley. a lorge perlé. 
Green turtle. tortue verte. 
Cream of chicken. Créme de volaille. 


Royal. Soupe a ja royale. 
Cream of asparagus. Créme d’ asperges. 
Oyster. Bisque aux huitres. 

Purée d’ huitres. 
Crab. Bisque de crabes. 
Game. Purée de gibier. 
Oxtail. a la queue de boeuf. 
Italian paste. Consommé aux pates d’ Italie. 
Brunoise. a la brunoise. 
Celestine. a la célestine. 
Printanier. a la printaniére. 
Julienne. a la julienne. 
Paysanne. a la paysanne. 


Jardiniére. 
Parmentier 
Reine margot. 


a la jardiniére. 
a la parmentier. 
a la reine margot. 


Lenten. a la caréme. 

Lentil. aux lentilles. 

Mulligatawny. mulligatawny. 

Gumbo. gombo. 

Cocky-Leeky. cocky-leeky. 
FIsH. POISSONS. 

Panfish. Poisson variés. 

White perch. Perche blanche. 

Fresh mackerel, broiled. Maquereau, grillé. 

Kingfish. Kingfish. 

Bluefish. Poisson bleu. 


Eperlans frits. 
Coquille St. Jacques, frites. 
Poisson blanc. 
Chicken-halibut. 
Morue fraiche, grillé. 
frite au petit salé. 

Ablettes. 
Bar de mer, grillé. 
Alose, grillé. 
Oeufs d’alose. 
Maquereau espagnol. 
Crabes molles. 
Homard au naturel. 
Saumon frais. 
Truite de riviére, de Long 

Island. 
Fillet de sole, frit. 

sauce tartare. 


Smelts, fried, plain. 
Scallops, fried. 
Whitefish. 
Chicken-halibut. 
Codfish, broiled. 
Codfish, fried with bacon. 
Whitebait. 

Striped bass, broiled. 
Shad, broiled. 

Shad roe. 

Spanish mackerel. 

Soft shell crab. 

Lobster, plain. 

Fresh salmon. 

Long Island brook trout. 


Fillet of sole, fried plain. 
= tartar sauce. 


a la maitre = a la maitre d’hétel. 
d’ hotel. 
au vin blanc. au vin blanc. 


a la Horly. “ala Horly. 

with fine herbs. “ aux fines herbes. 
Croquettes de poisson. 
Maquereau salé. 
Homard, sauce tartare. 
Mayonnaise de homard. 
Croquettes, 
Langouste a la mariniére. 


Fish balls. 
Salt mackerel. 
Lobster, tartar sauce. 
salad. 
 croquettes. 
la mariniére. 


Fried eels, Hollandaise Anguilles, frites, sauce a la 
sauce. hollandaise. 
matelote. Anguilles, & la matelote. 


Ecrevisses 4 la Horly. 
—Andrew A. Munro. 


Shrimps, & la Horly. 
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“COME, AND STAY TO TEA,” 
At My Own and My Neighbor’s Table. 
“You're going out to tea to-day, . 
Be careful what you do; 
Let all accounts that I shall hear 
Be pleasant ones of you. 
Don’t spill your tea or gnaw your bread, 
Or pester one another.” 


HE person who takes dinner 
or tea at home in a disorderly, 
uncouth manner and surly 
mood, 300 days in the year, is 
far from being the charming 
companion at neighboring 
dinner or tea tables during 
the remaining sixty-five and 
one-quarter afternoons. 
Have you sat at table with 

5+: the man who goes about his 

breakfast, dinner and supper 
C9} 199 AB) as he would clear up a black- 
berry field, every bush of 
which he owed a particular 

grudge, slashing here and there, snapping his fin- 
gers at the waitress who may happen to be delin- 
quent or careless, or eating the entire contents of the 
pickle jar while waiting, because that was near and 
nothing else happened to be within reaching distance ? 

This is the man who causes you to feel homesick; 

you lose your appetite and long for a beautiful picture, 

a glimpse of the ocean, a dish of violets or daisies— 

anything devoid of animal life, for if the first element 

that goes to make a perfect man is a perfect animal, 
we are not content to have him rise no higher than 
the animal. This man is a trifle less obnoxious than 
the woman who forgets that napkins have a use at 
table, dissects a soft-shell crab as recklessly as though 
she might be conducting an exercise in zoology ; 
puts her fingers in dishes with that air which bespeaks 
their importance as ingredients; reaches with her 
fork to the opposite extremity of the table for a bis- 
cuit, because she “ never did like to trouble folks at 
the table ;” she thinks the man who manipulates the 
carving knife and fork a martyr; as though it were 
anything but a pleasure to serve our own at table or 
elsewhere. 
"Twas Matthew Prior who said: 

They never taste, who always drink, 

They always talk who never think, 

and the same might be said of those who “always 
eat.” If that saying, uttered in 1700, holds good in 
1892, it is liable to meet the approbation of people for 
the centuries to come. In many households whose 
members are workers away from home, the table is 
the only common meeting place, meal-time the only 
time which affords an interchange of thoughts, and 
the admonition, 


“Don’t spill your tea or gnaw your bread, 
Or pester one another,” 


may well be heeded at those tables where a number 
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of nervous, tired, critical people meet. That human 
being who is naturally indelicate, will be doubly so 
at table, the indelicacy increasing with age. For 
spilling tea there may be an excuse; for gnawing 
bread only a slender one, and that when th: staff of 
life comes out with hard crust; but for “ pes.2ring 
one another’’—who that has witnessed the process 
would extenuate or palliate the offense? A wise man 
once expressed his preference for a dry morsel taken 
quietly, over a house full of sacrifices accompanied 
by strife, which, no doubt, means that he would will- 
ingly see every drop of the tea spilled and gnaw his 
bread silently, crusts and all, rather than be pestered. 

But why not have the tea (dry morsels are not con- 
ducive to health), the bread, a choice bit or two, 
dainties, if you will, to coax the appetite, all flavored 
with such conversational delicacies as are spontan- 
eous, such side dishes of mirth as contribute to good 
digestion ; for a laugh is scarcely less beneficial to 
the man or woman physically or mentally overworked 
than the dessert of ripe fruit. If you would be happy 
at your own table and contribute to the happiness of 
others there : 

Spare a few thoughts to the needs of others. 

Make guests “at home.” 

Give your special aversions a rest. 

Discuss such subjects as—well, anything that ad- 
mits of being talked over good naturedly. 

If you have not the happy faculty of the first Lord 
Houghton in selecting your guests, consider well their 
adaptabilities. 

Provide palatable and digestible food ; not a stingy 
allowance, neither an overpowering quantity. 

Give children a little license in table manners, not 
compelling them to use any ove form, as, “ I’d thank 
you for the butter,” or, “ Will you please to pass the 
oranges?” Set forms destroy all sociability. 

At breakfast, refrain from telling how many times 
you heard the clock strike during the night. 

Remain silent rather than allude to your false teeth, 
if you are so fortunate as to own a set. 

Smile your sweetest in declining what disagrees 
with you, never troubling yourself or others with the 
recital of its “effects on the system.” 

—Mrs. Anna P. Payne. 
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APRIL. 


Out from the hollow a bluebird’s tril! 
Faintly ripples, then dies away ; 

Catkins peep o’er the low-pulsed rill— 
Something has happened since yesterday. 


Tiptoeing over the brown, bare fields, 
Wanders a maiden with childish grace, 
Prisoned sunlight her sceptre yields, 
And lovingly kisses her dimpled face. 
Grass blades quicken as on she goes ; 
Bluets huddle and wonder why 
They waken not till the south wind blows 
And tilts the smfles from an April sky. 
—Katharine H. Terry. 
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THE ETHICS OF LETTER WRITING. 
Valuables in a True Woman’s Life. 


HAT I shall say on this 
subject is not in the re- 
motest way connected 
with fashion, nor is it 
intended for an “L. E. 
L.” (Lady of Elegant 
Leisure), but is meant to 

be as suggestive as possible to 

housekeepers and other busy 
women who find letter writing 
one of the difficult things to 

“get in.” I am such an one 

myself, and yet have pretty 

well mastered the difficulty. 

In the first place, the mechanical part of it is worth 
considering. Some time and ease are gained by 
always using one kind of stationery ; you do not have 
to adjust yourself anew to your material. After 
experimenting a good deal, I adopted a good quality 
of commercial note, fine, smooth, well ruled on both 
sides ; and which I have cut into single sheets, thus 
doing away with the fold. This I buy by the ream 
at a wholesale paper dealers, with envelopes to match 
—stamped or otherwise. It took me a long time to 
decide upon the make arid number of steel pen which 
was just suited to my hand; but after I was sure of 
it I bought my pens by the gross. Perhaps some 
of you prefer a gold pen, but I find a gold pen needs 
“warming up” each time before it “ goes well,” and 
that is an annoyance and delay. My penwiper is a 
good-sized piece of old white cotton cloth, frequently 
renewed, which leaves no lint upon the quickly wiped 
pen. Good ink, bought by the pint, and put in 
proper quantity into a wide-mouth, firmly-standing 
glass inkstand, frequently washed out and refilled, is 
anecessity. I have a soft paper pad on which to lay 
my sing e sheet of paper as I write, and a plain ‘piece 
of good blotting paper. Postal cards, newspaper 
wraps, envelopes of five or six different sizes for 
special needs, complete my outfit. 

If busy women will try this plan they will find it 
such a saving of time that they can afford to dis- 
pense with varied elegance, and will soon learn that 
it gives them a definite, individual distinction amongst 
their friends that is “a style” in itself. 

I must touch upon the value of postal cards before 
speaking of letters proper. Of course you are not 
to use them to write “letters” on, but for ordinary 
messages to “ butcher, baker and candlestick maker ” 
they are invaluable. I never “go myself” on any 
errand that can be avoided, or as well done by a 
postal card. They will save no end of steps by their 
systematic use, and thus gain for you time for real 
letter writing. 

Business letters come next in order of mention, 
for they must be attended to before nearly all others. 
Let them be answered as soon as received, and as 


briefly as possible. It is surprising, how a very busy 
woman can do this if she does it, (This is not an Irish 
bull, but a bit of practical philosophy worth testing.) 

Next in importance come letters to the absent 
members of one’s family. It is surprising how they 
need them, welcome them, find them a moral, affec- 
tionate support, and (in most cases) answer them if 
the sending is regular and frequent. Put into them 
all the little home bits and neighborhood cheer, and 
let these, rightly given, do their own moralizing. 
Newspaper cuttings, wisely chosen to suit the re- 
ceiver’s taste, are not too small a pleasure to be 
given. “A hold upon the home” is secured (not 
easily, perhaps, to the writer, but almost surely) by 
the right sort of home letters. 

Letters of condolence—how hard most of us find 
the writing of them! Then spend no time in dread- 
ing the task; but just as soon as you hear of the 
sorrow, while your heart is shocked or grieved and 
strongly turned toward your friend, sit right down 
and, without any prescribed formula in your mind, say 
a few words of sympathy out of your heart that will 
mean sympathy to your friend. 

There are always amongst our acquaintances those 
who, for one reason or another, need our letters— 
aged friends who are always touched, cheered and 
thankful for a cheery, affectionate nature (and these 
sort of returns are so large that we cannot afford to 
deny ourselves the pleasure of them); friends who 
are temporarily or permanently sick; others who are 
burdened with some great care, or poverty, or loneli- 
ness, and who need a érazve word said to them; the 
little child who needs encouraging in a struggle 
against some failing, and who often finds a value in 
a word from an outsider that she does not in those 
of her home people, just as we all sometimes do. All 
these letters are occasional letters, written as we can, 
and for which we must win time by thoughtful plan- 
ning of other work for our “ postal card system,” as 
one learns to call it. 

“Shall we never write letters for mere pleasure ?” 
you almost ask,—and no wonder! Yes; oh, yes— 
just as many as you can. Such letters and their 
replies are “a means of grace”’ (or graciousness and 
gracefulness) that have a distinct value. JV’ need 
help from others’ letters, do we not? Mrs. Chant, of 
England, in her interpretation of the text, “To him 
that hath shall be given,” said, in substance, that 
whatever we had in our hearts would be given to us 
again ; so if there is promptness, kindness, gracious- 
ness, cheerfulness, affection and courage, and we 
express them (as we will if they are there) we shall 
receive these same graces back again, if only in the 
reaction of their expression. It seems to me this is 
true in letter writing. 

One of the greatest savings of time in the answer- 
ing of letters is gained by acquiring this habit: 
Carry in your pockets pencils with points protected 
by the little tin tube pencil protectors (for sale in 
stationery or dry goods stores at three or four cents 
apiece), and the moment you have finished reading a 
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letter jot down upon its envelope the points you wish 
to touch upon in your reply. Then, when you do 
find a little while in which to write, you need spend 
none of it in rereading a long letter in order to find 
out what to say. 

For letters which are not replies, such as those to 
your absent home members, or the sick or aged 
friends, a little slip of paper, headed with the name, 
and kept in one particular place in your desk, on 
which you jot down items as you think of them, will 
greatly aid your speed in “building a letter,” and 
add to its graceful interest. 

A word about the burning of letters, and I am 
done. If you are the right sort of a letter writer, 
giving of your true, best self, you will receive many 
confidences in the letters of others. These should 
always be secured from all harmful results by burn- 
ing. It is not a lack of trust, in your family even, if 
you never leave these letters for a moment where 
they can be read. They are not yours to be careless 
with. Read, answer or make notes for an answer, 
and burn, thus averting danger, and relieving your 
friend’s and your own mind from anxiety. 

If I have helped any busy woman by the sugges- 
tions in this article, written out of my own experi- 
ence, I shall be glad, for letter writing is one of the 
“valuables ” in a true woman’s life. 

—JSuniata Stafford. 
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DON’T FORGET TO REMEMBER 

That good lieutenants do not always make good captains. 

That ‘cranks ” are those who think themselves anything 
but cranks. 

That roomy hearts have more genuine hospitality than 
roomy houses. 

That foundations for a seat in the kingdom of heaven 
must be laid on earth. 

That a golden key will often work admirably where an 
iron one will not work at all. 

That if mud must be thrown, it had better be with a 
shovel rather than with a pen. 

That until a man’s name is up, he will find it very 
difficult to sell gold at par, but 

That when his name is once up he can readily sell it at 
a premium—and no questions asked. 

That the rider of a high horse sometimes finds himself 
at the end of the journey on a low plane, and 

That the hobby rider who rides to the end of the race 
before dismounting is sure of one thing—* he gets there.” 

That ‘“‘where there’s a will, there’s a way,” but where 
there’s a won't, the way is apt to be hedged up somewhat. 

That the outcome of ‘whipping the devil around a 
stump,” can only be ascertained on learning who gets 
whipped. 

That itis safer to judge a man by his walk and conversa- 
tion woven together, rather than by the warp of his walk, 
or the woof of his conversation alone. 

That it is well to be prompt to respond when the break- 
fast bell rings, to be instant in season at the dinner table 
and not to be out of season at supper time. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
IS IT RIGHT 
To Give All to the Children? 

HAVE wondered that ever again, in the 
face of so many warning examples, parents 
would in their life-time give up the whole 
of the fortune gathered, to the children. 
But experience is not only a dear teacher, 
but the majority of humankind will have 
almost no other. In spite of the frequent 
paragraph, and even the ghastly joke of 
the newspaper man, fires continue to be 
made with kerosene, the gasoline stove is 
recruited with oil while dinner is cooking, 
and lives are lost through the handling of 

a thought-to-be unloaded gun. So people read of 
follies and know of misfortunes, then go and commit 
the one and invite the other. It is easy to think 
one’s own children superior to the frailties some- 
times seen in others, just as it is hard to believe that 
evil results will follow the exercise of one’s own 
judgment. 

But however affectionate and dutiful the offspring, 
affection will not be lessened, while respect will be 
increased by parents continuing to possess, while 
life shall last, ample means of subsistence. 

I remember how busy and capable a woman my 
Aunt Elizabeth used to be when I visited her in my 
childhood. She took intense pride in her well-kept 
house, her abundantly-furnished table, her thrift. No 
neighbor was allowed to have an earlier breakfast 
hour than that meal was placed on her own table. 
So clean was the kitchen floor that I have often seen 
her stoop and wipe from it some trifling spot with the 
clean-looking apron she wore. And she worked till 
late at night, for there was always some baking or 
mending or churning todo. “I used to think,” she 
said, * when my children were small, that after I had 
got them and your Uncle Ezra to bed and out of the 
way, I could do the best of my day’s work.” In 
those earlier days, besides the care of a large family 
and doing a woman’s usual work on the farm, Aunt 
Elizabeth wove the cloth for their own clothing, in- 
cluding bed-coverings, and sometimes did weaving 
for a neighbor; so that the banging of the loom and 
the whir of the spinning wheel were sounds to fre- 
quently break the stillness of the night air. 

Acre was added to acre. And when the new house 
was built, the mistress’ hands had dyed and woven 
every yard of carpeting—some made of rags and some 
entirely of wool yarn—that covered the great house. 
Nor was there an article of furniture, from the ma- 
hogany wardrobe to the sewing machine, that the 
same hands had not paid for, either with marketing, 
by weaving, or some other housewife’s way of mak- 
ing money. Uncle Ezra prospered. Then, when 
both had passed three-score years he died, having 
made a will by which the several hundred acres of 
land, accumulated during their married life. was 
divided among the six children ; the younger to have 
the home-place and care for his mother the remain- 
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der of her life-time. There was one exception to else well enough to turn it to account, and it was too 


such disposal of the entire estate. A note ona 
bank for five hundred dollars was to be the wife’s. 

A will of this kind may have seemed proper enough. 
The toiling had been done for the children. The 
mother was getting old. It was fitting, too, that she 
should still stay with the last one to leave her arms 
for the race of life. 

But this son married. His young wife from town 
did not like the old-fashioned furniture nor the old 
ways. Gradually everything was changed. A piano 
stood in the parlor now where the “ company bed ” 
had graced the “ best room ” so many years. Not un- 
naiural nor unjust were the changes. Yet the old 
mother longed for the things she had worked for 
with such pride and pains, and for the home in its 
semblance forever lost. And while it was right for 
the yourger woman, the elder keenly felt the loss 
arising from having one’s life-work and place taken 
away. It is not easy for a woman who has ever been 
mistress of a family and home to live contentedly in 
any other; and when the pleasure of responsibility 
has been so long felt, the change is harder. 

The money, too, the interest of which each year, 
though pitiful enough, gave yet some feeling of in- 
dependence to one who could no longer earn, was, 
after two years, wholly lost by the failure of the bank. 
So she lives on. The other children, never liking it 
that Ralph should have received the larger share 
of the inheritance, as he did upon account of the 
mother living with him, think he does no more than 
his part to provide for her. She will not go to them. 
For every penny she would spend she must ask 
Ralph ; but she rarely tells him her wishes, for with 
his growing family and the needs of business he 
makes her feel that he never has money to spare. 

No happier case is that of another woman of my 
acquaintance. Left by her husband with a com- 
petence sufficient to rear, educate, then help the 

‘children to a chosen vocation,—small when their 
father died,—she deeded to them the entire property 
upon their becoming of age. This had been willed 
to the mother. If she thought best to give them 
outright any of the property that would some day be 
theirs, enough ought to have been reserved to have 
kept her in comfort as long as it would be needed. 
But self-opinionated youth would have all in its own 
hands at once, and pleaded, while the mother in 
weakness yielded. They think no more of her now 
than if disappointing them for the time being she had 
been enabled to maintain an independent and right- 
ful plenty. The daughter married a spendthrift ; the 
the son failed to manage properly; the addition of 
her presence in either household she would feel to 
be a burden on the score of straitened means, if for 
no other reason. But in neither does she find a con- 
genial home. Wherever the fault, it is enough to 
know, as so often happens, that they do not “ get 
along.”’ Without means of support, but strong yet of 
body, she resolved to make her living in the only way 
possible. A notable housekeeper, she knew nothing 


late to learn a trade. So she kept house, for a con- 
sideration, in the homes of any who needed her. In 
her own home, with plenty once; now with hair gray, 
“ hired out.” 

There has been a father, who has become merely 
the “ old man” in his helplessness, pushed back to 
the dreariest corner of the house to make room 
everywhere else for the fine tastes of the younger 
members of the family ; henceforth to find that even 
where his old chair sits he is in the way. He had 
possessed enough to pay his fare clear through; it 
would have been better to have retained it. Younger 
arms were as strong as his had been ; other shoulders 
might to advantage have borne a little heavier load 
at first. 

The remedy, the peventive rather, is in the hands 
of parents. If they choose to spend their best years 
in “laying up something for the children” (though 
those young people often fare best who make their 
own fortunes) let them start these in active life as 
well as they can afford, but leave the bulk of the 
property—the more, remembering the liabilities of 
loss and the increasing infirmities of old age—at 
their own disposal through life. For it is well, in 
this age and in this climate, to reflect that, while 
there are many examples of filial devotion, “ love is 
a flower that ever groweth down.” One generation 
cares for the next, and the one preceding becomes in 
some sense, more or less, a burden. Knowing this 
natural law it is the part of wisdom for parents, 
having the power, to reduce to a minimum their sup- 
port in advanced life, and secure themselves against 

ossible if not probable unwelcoming abodes. 

—Emma E£. Volentine. 
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WOULD YOU HAVE PEACE AT HOME 
And a Good Name Abroad? 

When you don’t know what to say, say so. 

Nurse good habits, and wet-nurse bad ones. 

Open doors quietly and shut them without a bang. 

Use the door-mat, instead of the floor carpet, for a foot 
scraper. 

Live sociably with your family, and peaceably with your 
neighbors. 

Let your manners at home be a little better than they 
are abroad. 

Be as agreeable to your wife as you would be with ‘‘ other 
men’s wives.” 

Speak as pleasantly to your husband as you would to 
** other women’s husbands.” 

When the ‘“‘last word” is likely to be an unkind one, 
let some one else say it. 

Look out for the claws of the family cat when its paws 
are fairly let out of the bag. 

If it must be a kiss or a blow, let the kiss come first— 
the blow will take care of itself. 

Have soft answers always ready as a bulwar!: to set up 
against the overflowing stream of wrath that may chance 
to be flowing by. 
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“SIMILIA SIMILIBUS CURANTUR,” 
Or Tit For Tat. 


AM not a strict advocate of homco- 
pathic remedies in medicine, but 
for many years I have found the 
motto of this school a great help to 
me in more weighty matters than 
those which pertain to the body. 
Especially in teaching, and also in 
the government of little children in 
the home, have I been surprised at 
the magic power of “like cures 
like.” My attention was first called 
to this treatment while engaged as 
teacher among the freedmen in the 

South. One of the most successful teachers I have 

ever met punishes invariably in kind. Her hold 

upon her pupils was only equaled by their loving 
devotion to her. 

In my own personal experience the method came 
into practice in this way. One day ina hasty fit of 
resentment my little boy struck my hand, and called 
ita “naughty, bad hand.” What did Ido? I insisted 
that he should continue striking until the “naughty, 
bad hand ” should be good. At once the little fellow 
begged and pleaded to be excused from punishing 
my hand, and with sobs and tears caressed it ten- 
derly, calling it a “kind, gentle hand.” 

At another time he had heard some rude, unneces- 
sary words in the street and persisted in repeating 
them in my presence. I said nothing, but /¢// (I use 
the expression deliberately) to using the words my- 
self until he cried out,“ No, no, mamma! I don’t 
like to hear my mamma say such words!” 

A careless habit of inattention made him keep 
silent when, being uncertain of his whereabouts, I 
called him. The next time fe called me I too was 
silent. and the little man, hearing only the echo of 
his own call, and thinking himself alone in the big 
house, wailed forth, “Oh, mamma! mamma! where 
are you?” When I afterwards explained that my 
silence was to teach him what my anxiety was when 
he made no reply to my calls, he very tenderly asked : 
“ But, mamma, when I don’t answer you does it 
make a pain in your heart like the pain in mine 
when | couldn’t find you?” It was quite a revel- 
ation to him when I said that our feelings were the 
same. 

At one time he suddenly conceived a great dislike 
of attending church and Sunday school services. 
Here | adopted the same treatment and found it 
effectual. After two Sabbaths spent quietly in the 
house he hailed the Sunday services as a most blessed 
relief from the cares of his shut-in society. 

I have cited only a few out of very many success- 
ful etforts in this line of treatment. 

Almost every home magazine or paper contains an 
anxious inquiry from some thoughtful, conscientious 
mother who cannot determine what is the best 
mode of punishment, particularly when justice is 


dispositions. 

There must be gentleness, firmness, discretion in 
this as in all radical cures. While you are giving 
“tit for tat,” do not for a moment allow a “tit for 
tat’ feeling to take possession of you, or all is lost. 

A very good word of caution appeared in the Chris- 
tian Union some years ago, in the “John” contro- 
versy, which elicited warm discussion at that time. 
It was to this effect. Never enter upon a course of 
discipline unless you can clearly see the outcome. 
For example, in the method under consideration, 
never allow a child to continue in a cruel act. If he 


is tormenting the cat, or annoying the baby or a child ° 


younger than himself, let the punishment continue 
to Aim and not to the one on whom he commenced 
it. A great deal of this sort of depravity is due to a 
child’s ignorance of the physical pain caused by 
teasing others. A few judicious homcopathic doses 
will greatly enlarge his horizon. 

—Eugétnie Beckwith. 
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BORAX. 

NE of the most desirable articles’in the laun- 
dry or the wash-room, and valuable in many 
purposes connected with the household 
economy, as well as in scientific uses, is the 

simple salt known to every one under the name of 
borax, but probably not much known as to its consti- 
tuent elements or its nature, by most of those who 
use it more or less frequently. Biborate of sodium, 
to use its chemical name, first came as a natural pro- 
duct from Thibet, by way’ of India, under the name 
of tincal, the salt being covered with a green crust, of 
a soapy nature, which requires removal before the 
borax is available for use. It is also found in other 
portions of central Asia, in Peru, in Transylvania and 
in Canada; but the finest and purest natural salts 
thus far discovered come from California, being 
found in what is now known as Borax lake. This 
body of water, about 4,000 by 1,800 feet, though only 
some three feet in depth, is so heavily charged with 
the salt that the bed is covered with the crystals, in a 
state of such purity that they are ready for use in as- 
saying and for like purposes. 

The general supply, however, is principally manu- 
factured from the elements, boracic acid and soda, 
though it would hardly interest the readers of Goop 
HousEKEEPING to go through the chemical processes 
by which it is prepared. Boracic acid itself is an ele- 
ment of volcanic gases, and is found in combination 
with various salts in the vicinity of active or extinct 
volcanoes in different portions of the world. In addi- 
tion to the uses above specified, borax is largely used 
in glass making, in pottery glazing and enameling, 
and medically for the treatment of external sores and 
ulcerations. It is valuable as an antiseptic, and in 
Sweden is largely used in the preservation of meat 
and milk, producing, it is claimed, no unpleasant or 
unwholesome effects. 


—Newton Norton. 
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A NOVEL EXPERIENCE 
In Washing and Wiping the Dinner Dishes. 


_HE only daughter of wealthy and 
indulgent parents, what wonder 
that I grew up to bea spoilt child 
—not spoilt in the sense of being 
disagreeable to others, but rather 
from the fact that I was devoid 
of practical knowledge. I was a 
butterfly in society and under- 
stood absolutely nothing of house- 
keeping. In fact, on the subject of marketing I was 
as ignorant as the young wife who, for the first time, 
undertook ordering a ham. 

“* Now, be sure to give me a nice one,” she said. 

“Here,” replied the butcher, “is one especially 
well cured..’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed the dismayed young woman, 
“don’t give me one that has ever been diseased, no 
matter how perfectly cured it may be.” 

My tastes were more of a literary nature, and these 
I was given ample opportunity to develop. My 
home had always been in Washington and, owing to 
the fact that my father was in the Senate, we enter- 
tained the intellectual lights as well as the most dis- 
tinguished people in the country. 

When still in my teens I married a graduate from 
the law school at Yale. He was a cultured man, and 
I improved greatly under his guidance. Shortly 
after our marriage we took up our residence in Bos- 
ton, where my husband had a large circle of relatives 
and friends. We were invited out a great deal. One 
day we received a particularly tempting invitation to 
tea—to meet Emerson. 

As I had never met our prospective hostess, I was 
anxious to make a favorable impression. I donned 
an exquisite gown, suitable, as I supposed, for such 
a momentous occasion. 

Shortly after our arrival at Mrs. Blank’s, we were 
ushered into the dining-room. ‘The table was the 
personification of neatness, but that was all. The 
supper was a frugal one. I waited in anxious expec- 
tation, thinking every moment another course would 
appear, but no. We had partaken of some baked 
fish and potatoes, biscuits, tea and preserves, and 
the repast was over. 

Our hostess addressed the gentlemen, saying, “ If 
you will repair to the drawing-room we will join you 
presently.” 

Imagine my astonishment when she turned to me 
and said, “ This was my maid’s afternoon out and I 
did not wish to detain her. We'll now wash the 
dishes.” 

I looked at her, then down at my carefully mani- 
cured fingers, and then at the dainty ercPe /isse that 
encircled my wrists. I was somewhat relieved, how- 
ever, when she added, “ I’ll wash the dishes if you 
will wipe them.” 

So saying, she produced two spotless dishcloths 
and we set to work. Our task accomplished, we 


entered the drawing-room where, in listening to the 
cultured sentences of the Concord philosopher, I 
soon forgot the domestic drudgery that had been 


assigned to me. 
—Aileen Marie McDonald. 
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INSOMNIA AND NERVOUSNESS. 


HERE can be no doubt that many persons 
suffer from insomnia which has its origin, or 
at least its principal strength, in their own 
nervous apprehension that they are or are 

about to be afflicted with it. Any one of a dozen 
causes may induce wakefulness, and yet the person 
lying in bed with the faculties alert at the moment 
when they would naturally be expected to be wrapped 
in slumber, has nine times out of ten, or ninety-nine 
times in a hundred, nothing serious to apprehend. 
The stomach may not be in quite its normal condi- 
tion—and there is no more potent cause of wakeful- 
ness. Now an hour—ten minutes, even—seems a 
long time in the middle of the night, when a person 
wishes to be sleeping and cannot. If a sensation of 
dread, of apprehension, :s allowed to enter the mind, 
such a period simply becomes interminable. The 
nervous apprehension increases the difficulty, and 
feeding upon itself, the derangement may quite pos- 
sibly increase till it becomes a dangerous malady. 

In such a case the very best treatment, if the patient 
has any degree of wil! power, is simply to pay no at- 
tention to the fact of wakefulness. Make no effort 
to court slumber, either by counting, repeating the 
alphabet, or imagining any monotonous thing. Keep 
the mind away from any business or domestic per- 
plexity, but let it roam in full wakefulness where it 
will, among pleasant things, old associations, the 
friendships of the past or the present—anything that 
is not of a disagreeable nature. As the physical or 
nervous system recovers its balance, or as the stomach 
becomes master of its complications, slumber will 
come along, searching for the individual, and the 
morning will find the night’s rest quite satisfying, 
after all. Drugs and dosing are out of place; they 
merely aggravate and fasten the necessity for their 
own use. A simple bath, if no more than of the face, 
hands and feet, is helpful, especially if followed by a 
generous rubbing with a dry towel, which will equalize 
and invigorate the circulation. If there is chronic 
trouble with the stomach, that may properly receive 
medical attention; when the disordered condition is 
remedied, the wakefulness, which was simply a 
symptom, and not a part of the disease, will take 


care of itself. 
—An M.D. 


FALSE eloquence, like the prismatic glass, 

Its gaudy colors spreads in every place ; 

The face of nature we no more survey, 

All glares alike, without distinction pay ; 

But true expression, like th’ unchanging sun, 
Clears and improves whate’er it shines upon ; 
It gilds all objects but it alters none.—Pope. 
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Origina! in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


JANE SMITH’S OPINION. 


Dear Sir: On tne question so many’s discussin’ 
I'd jest like to speak afew words, if I may: 
{ can’t see the sense, sir, in all o’ this fussin’ 
‘Bout the diff’rence ’twixt ‘lady’ and ‘ woman,’ no way! 


{’ve met both varieties, an’ made ’em a study— 
Myself a sight-seer in Vienna—and / call 

The one a real angel with wings spread fer Heaven; 
The other, a—angel—with—no—wings—at—all ! 


The latter I met in the street car this morning ; 
(You may guess I /ooked through her from boot soles to 
eyes !) 
She got in with a bustle, a pushin’ an’ jostlin’, 
And took some man’s seat most before he could rise! 


She didn’t say “ Thanky’,” but popped down into it, 
An’ crush’d me so tight, sir, an’ jammed me so fast 

In my corner, I couldn’t get out till my street was 
By seven good blocks (an’ a half o’ one) pass’d! 


I’d been out a shoppin’, an’ bought me a bunnit ; 
’Twas lyin’ beside me before she sat down, 

But when she got up, sir, ef you will believe it, 
There wan’t so much left of the thing as a crown! 


She was banged, frizzed, laced, powder’d, an’ dress’d up in 
jewels ; 
Of articles de luxe, sir, an’ various things 
We're apt to associate in thought with refinement, 
This angel had on—even four diamond rings ! 


She was pretty—there isn’t no use o’ denyin’ 
The fact that this angel of earth, sir, was fair. 

My first good look at her was to see if the sealskin 
Didn't hide folded wings—but the wings wasn’t there ! 


The minute she flattened the crown o’ my bunnit, 
I knew that her jewels had dazzled my eyes ; 
And this was a angel of that manufacture 
That hain’t got ‘nuff pinions fo gunners to rise. 


Wall, while I was thinkin’ an’ gazin’ remorseful 
At the crown of that bunnit, in real distress, 
Along came a angel—a real one—with glitterin’ 

Wings folded up in a calico dress. 


They shined out so white, and with such pearly lustre, 
The shimmer came through as the stars come at night, 
When the haze of the storm-clouds betwixt Earth and Heaven 
Are tryin’, but vainly, to put out their light. 


She said: (with a smile like the sun) “ Let me help ye 
To fix it. I'm tol’able smart at such things.” 

Then she took up that bunnit, and straightway, like magic, 
She'd restored to order from feathers to strings. 


And I says to myself, as I thank’d her and bless’d her: 
If there’d been such a word in the Hebrew tongue old 

As ‘lady,’ I’m sure that the Lord would have used it 
Himself, to distinguish the pinchbeck from gold ! 


There! I’ve said, and I’m done; I’m _ old-fashion’d, I own 
It-— 
I ain’t got no ‘ style '—not the kind o’ to-day; 
But I've got my idear, an’ nothin’ can shake it— 
A lady—to me—is a /ady for aye. 
JANE SMITH. 


—Letitia Virginia Douglas. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ASPARAGUS. 

HERE is in all the range of succu- 
lent herbs, none more delightful 
than a fine dish of asparagus, 
cooked to a nicety, seasoned to 
acharm, and additionally spiced 
by a good appetite. More than 
this, it is healthful, and while 
not especially nutritious, forms 
one of the most valuable of vege- 
table luxuries. As at present 
cultivated, the plant has by some 
of our market gardeners been 

brought to great excellence, and evidently they have 

left their Roman competitors of the early ages far in 
the shade. Athenzus wrote of asparagus, for it is no 
new invention, and spoke of the wild and cultivated 
sorts, saying that the flavor of the former was much 
the finer; but if what he said was true at the time, it 
is certain that the ancient author never could have 
inspected the product of a first-class Jersey gardener. 

The plant was evidently a native of southern 

Europe, and is to-day found growing wild along the 

shores of Italy, Greece and Turkey, but in its natural 

state it is small, seldom reaching a height of more 
than a foot, and at the largest attaining to no more 
than a quarter of an inch in diameter. In contrast 
with the succulent shoots, half an inch in thickness, 
which grow to the height of several feet, the wild va- 
riety seems but a dwarf. The flavor has also been 
improved by cultivation, one of the most efficient 

methods being the generéus application of salt as a 

fertilizer. Asparagus is a great favorite in London, 

where the consumption is large, and it is said that 
some of the growers for that market have more than 

a hundred acres of the plant in cultivation. It 

ought to be more generally cultivated, and cheaper. 
A friend, who is noted for her excellent serving of 

this vegetable, gives the following suggestions for its 
preparation: “The bunch should be plunged into 
boiling water which is well salted, set down on the 
root end, with the tips well out of the water, as the 
steam cooks them quite sufficiently. Almost any as- 
paragus will be well cooked after twenty-five minutes’ 
boiling. It can then be taken into a collander and 
drained, the strings carefully cut, and. the vegetable 
arranged on toast to serve. There are several sauces 
used with it—either plain butter, pepper and salt, or 
yet a sauce Hollandaise being quite popular, or drawn- 
butter may be poured over it. Sometimes when the 
tips of the asparagus are served with toast as an 
especially dainty dish, the stalks are well boiled and 
strained for a soup. Asparagus soup may be made 
with either stock or water. If stock is used, the white 
is preferable, and cream is frequently added to make 
the soup still richer. It is a delicious soup. As- 
paragus can be steamed to warm it over, and can be 
cut in small bits and stirred into an omelette, if any 
happens to be left over from dinner.” 


—N N. 
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The Kitchen Table. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
RAISED CAKE. 

O those housewives who keep cake constantly 
on hand, who get tired of the common kinds, 
baked over and over again, and who do not 
care for or cannot afford rich cooking, 

raised cake may present a gratifying change. It 

keeps moist 'onger than the other kind (except the 
very rich cakes, which always keep well), is more 
easily freshened, and is quite as appetizing, besides 
being much more digestible by the average stomach. 

The following excellent and many-times tried rules 

deserve a trial : 

Delicious Raised Cake. 

Three pounds of flour, one and one-half pounds of sugar, 

twelve ounces of butter, seven ounces of lard, one and 

one-half pints of milk, one coffee-cupful of yeast, two 
nutmegs, a teaspoonful of mace, three eggs, one pouud of 
raisins, four ounces of citron and a teaspoonful of salt. 

Scald the milk, lard and a pint of sugar together. When 

cool, stir in the flour and add the yeast. Setin a warm 

place until light. Then add the butter and sugar beaten 
toa cream; eggs, fruit and spice. Let it rise a second 
time. Then divide and put it into pans, and after setting it 
in awarm place for half an hour, bake slowly for an hour. 


This makes quite a quantity, and if desired the 
recipe may be halved, or thirded, but the cake will 
keep a long time—indeed, it improves by keeping, 
and is most convenient for unexpected company. It 
will be found much more delicious if old-fashioned 
hop yeast is used, although the proper proportion of 
a yeast cake may be used as a substitute. 

Raised Cake. 

One cupful of raised dough, one cupful of molasses, one 
cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of butter, one cupful of 
sour milk, a little grated nutmeg, a cupful of raisins, a tea- 
spoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, one-half 
teaspoonful of mace, one teaspoonful of clove, three and 
one-half cupfuls of flour. Bake slowly. 

Loaf Cake. 

Two cupfuls of light dough, two cupfuls of sugar, one 
cupful of butter, one cupful of cream, two eggs. one-half 
teaspoonful of soda, one cupful of raisins, one cupful of 
currants, a teaspoonful each of ground cinnamon and mace, 
and a grated nutmeg. Work well together, and add 
sufficient flour to make it stiff. Shape in loaves, put into 
pans, raise, and bake slowly. 4 


—G. M. C. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

APPLE FRITTERS. 

These are a delicious dessert if well made, but are often 
spoiled in three different ways, viz., the apples underdone, 
the batter too thick and underdone, and greasy from the 
lard being not hot enough. To avoid the first, peel, core 
and slice the apples three-eights of an inch thick, and then 
parboil, and put into a colander to drain. Make a batter 
of two eggs, one-half cupful of milk, a teaspoonful of 
melted butter, a teaspoonful of baking powder, and enough 
flour to make the batter a little stiffer than for griddle 
cakes. Have the lard very hot, so that a slight bluish 


smoke rises from it, and dipping a piece of apple into the 
batter and covering it thoroughly with the batter, slip it 
into the lard, and quickly prepare the other pieces. Cook 
only enough at atime to ‘go around” nicely, and then 
wait a short time before beginning the second set, as their 
being very hot and only a nice brown is very important. 
A hard sauce of butter and sugar creamed together, with 
the addition of sherry or nutmeg is very nice, but to 
have the butter dish left upon the table, and the sugar and 
wine also there, so that each may serve himself, is a very 
nice way. In making apple dumplings, also, it is much 
better to core and halve the apples and parboil them, hav- 
ing them cold when the dough is put around them. To 
steam them is also better than to boil in the old-fashioned 
way, making them less wet; but it is very important that 
the water should boil all the time, and that they be dished 
at the latest possibile moment, and on a fof dish. The 
same sauce as for fritters is very nice with them. 
—/J.C.S. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ORIGINAL RECIPES. 
Pastry for One Pie. 

One cupful of St. Louis flour, one-quarter cupful of lard 
or beef drippings, one-quarter cupful of butter, ice water 
to mix. Have the butter and lard cold and hard, put them 
with the flour in a chopping tray and chop until very fine, 
then add the water, roll out once, roll up in a tight roll, 
then cut in two parts for the two crusts, stand on end and 
roll out once more, not too thin. 

Squash Pie. 

One and one-half cupfuls of squash after it is sifted. two 
cupfuls of boiled milk, with butter the size of a walnut 
melted in it, four eggs beaten slightly, one cupful of sugar, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of extract 
of almond. This makes two pies baked on deep plates. 
Prune Pie. 

One cupful of stewed and stoned prunes, chopped fine, 
three tablespoonfuls of the sirup in which they were stewed, 
two eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, the whites to 
a stiff froth; sugar, salt and flavoring to taste. The prunes 
should be soaked an hour or two in warm water before 
stewing, then cooked slowly several hours, putting them on 
with cold water enough to nearly cover them and enough 
sugar to make arich sirup. Bake without upper crust. 

P. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CRARLOTTE RUSSE. 

Some lady’s-fingers, three-quarters of a pint of cream, 
half an ounce of isinglass (I strongly object to gelatine), 
two dessertspoonfuls of curacoa, an ounce of white sugar, 
alarge sponge cake, and the white of one egg. Take 
as many fingers as will line the bottom and sides of the 
mould, slightly moisten with the white of egg, and lay 
them a little over each other all round. Now do the 
same on the bottom, making them fit closely, and place 
the mould in the oven for five minutes to dry. Whip well 
the cream and liquor, adding the isinglass and sugar dis- 
solved in just sufficient water to dissolve it well—not 
more than.a tablespoonful—beat it well into the cream. 
Then cut a slice from the large cake to put on top and 
that must fit very tight. Put the cream into the mould, 
press carefully into the piece of cake, and set on ice till it 
is needed. If that does not turn out solid the fault will 
not be in the recipe. 

—Mrs. L. H. 
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Jhe Gozy Corner. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any depart- 
ment of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer. 


POEM IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

I enclose a poem by W. H. Mallock, the first verse of 
which was given in GooD HOUSEKEEPING for January. 
Permit me to say that early in 1879, I think during the 
spring, Mallock wrote for the Nineteenth Century, a little 
sketch called “ A Dialogue on Human Happiness.” Near 
the end of it occurs this poem. I have taken the liberty 
to entitle it a “Boating Song.” Ever since I read it, in 
July, 1879, it has been a prime favorite with me. 

A BOATING SONG. 
Hollow and vast starred skies are o’er us, 
3are to their blue profoundest height ; 
Waves and moonlight melt before us 
Into the heart of the lovely night. 


Row, young oarsman! row, young oarsman ! 
See how the diamonds drib from your oar. 
What of the shore and friends ? Young oarsman, 
Never row us again to shore 


See how shadow and silver mingle 
Here on the wonderful wide, bare sea. 
And shall we sigh for the blinking ingle— 
Sigh for the old known chamber—we ? 


Are we fain of the old smiles tender, 
The happy passion, the pure repose ; 

True we sigh, but would we surrender 
Sighs like these for smiles like those ? 


Row, young boatman, far out yonder 
Into the crypt by the night we float, 
Fair, faint moon flames, wash and wander, 
Wash and wander about our boat. 


Not a fetter is here to bind us, 
Love and memory loose their spell ; 
What of the home we have left behind us, 
Prisoners of content, farewell. 


Row, young oarsman, far out yonder, 
Over the moonlight’s breathing breast. 

Rest not! Give us no pause to ponder, 
All things we can endure but rest. 


Row, young oarsman! row, young oarsman ! 
See how the diamonds drip from the oar. 

What of the shore and friends? Young oarsman, 
Never row us again to shore. 


SCRANTON, Pa. S. M. W. 


MORE BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“B. H. P.” asks for a “tried” recipe for buckwheat 
cakes. I have one which is so simple, yet so good, that I 
will send it. 

3UCKWHEAT GRIDDLE CAKES.—One quart of buckwheat 
flour, one pint of fixe Graham, one teaspoonful of salt, one 
tablespoonful of molasses. Use sufficient warm water to make 
a thin batter. Adda cake of yeast dissolved in a little warm 


water. Beat well and set to rise over night. In the morning 
add a little soda and fry on a hot griddle, being sure to save 
about two cupfuls of the dough. Add in the same proportion 
the next night and repeat as before. They will be better after 
the first morning, though, if made right, are excellent then. If 
any cold cakes are left after breakfast, cut them into short, 
thin pieces and add to the dough. When cooked they cannot 
be found. If only afew cakes are left it improves the batter. 
How few know that these are fragments which can be 
saved. We use the above each morning for a week then 
change to other food. Miss Parloa has two fine recipes 
using milk and bread crumbs, in “ Kitchen Companion.” 
Regarding the cleaning of lamp chimneys, why does 
“B. L. P.” think that they ‘‘of course,” must not be wet? 
Many others have the same idea. None can be clearer 
than ours. We wash them in warm, soapy water, with a 
brush made of bristles, wipe dry with a cloth which will 
not ‘lint, and take care not to screw them on too tight. 
We have no broken ones unless the result of sheer care- 
lessness, though they are thus washed three times a week. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. M. E. C. 


AGAIN. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I take great pleasure in sending ** B. H. P.”’ the recipe 
I have always used for buckwheat cakes. One cupful of 
flour, two cupfuls of buckwheat, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one-half pint of warm water in which one-half cake of 
compressed yeast is dissolved; mix all together. Next 
morning, if the yeast was good and water and flour warm, 
this will be foamy and a little sour; dissolve a teaspoonful 
of soda in half a cupful of boiling water and add a little 
at a time until you perceive the sourness has gone: then 
drop a little on the griddle (which must be hot); if sweet, 
but too thick, add water. Buckwheat cakes must be thin 
to be good. The recipe I send for buckwheat cakes is 
Catherine Owen's. 

Why not wash your lamp chimneys in boiling hot water ? 
I have always cleaned mine so. Wiped dry with a cheese 
cloth as soon as taken out of water, they will be bright 
and clean. 

In VoLVIII, No. 8, ** of Newton Highlands, Mass., 
asks why the biscuits brown in specks on the crust. You 
should knead your dough from five to fifteen minutes, as 
you may have time; the longer the better. It is the 
secret ot success of biscuit making. We have taken Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING for six years. I find it very useful and 
like it very much. me 

St. Louts. 


IS THIS THE ANSWER? 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

The answer to the “Old Riddle” given on page 143 of 
Goop HousEKEEPING for March seems to be “ Obscu- 
rity,” and as to the parts, they follow here exactly in the 
order where they belong. as they are not numbered : 

Sour, City, Sty, Sot, Buoy, Tour, Story, Orb, Orbit, 
Rust, Rut, Bust, Crust. Mrs. W. G. W. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


A RECIPE FOR KOUMISS WANTED. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you kindly give a recipe for making Kumyss or 
Koumiss? One was published in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
about three years ago, but I have lost track of it. Have 
been taking your magazine for nearly seven years and I like 
it very much. 

DETROIT, MICH. 


Mrs. A. B. 
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Home Correspondence. 


WHY THE CLUB?-—AGAIN. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 
Apriora asks, ‘* Why the Club?”’ and I would ask, Why 
not the Club? We still have homes and homes: never in 
the history of the world were there more or better ones, 
and never were there so many women wielding club and 
pen in the interest of homes as now. 
That women meet for study, tired mothers in the same 
classes with their daughters, that they spend one afternoon 
in a busy week, listening to articles from the pens of our 
best authors, while their busy fingers still fly, little frocks 
and aprons, table-cloths and napkins, doilies and cushions, 
all receiving due attention the while, should be no cause 
for alarm to the wise fathers of the nation, who have en- 
joyed their clubs unmolested for years, smoking, drinking, 
betting and card playing to their hearts content; yet there 
is no telling what may occur in this modern womanly 
Sodom, for it seems that it was the purifying daths of 
Pompeii that caused the upheaval of Vesuvius; and if 
there is danger in cleanliness, may there not also be divine 
wrath stored up somewhere for women who aspire to some- 
thing besides dish cloths?» I don’t mean aéove dish cloths, 
I mean dish cloths f7s¢ (no respectable woman should ever 
forget that her proper place is in the kitchen), only let me 
ask, can we never get out for an innocent breathing spell 
without calling down upon our heads the belaborings of 
some masculine guardian of the public peace, who is afraid 
he is going to lose his dinner ? 
“What excuse has the club for being?” your corres- 
pondent asks. Why, no excuse at all; it needs none, the 
club isn’t excusing itself, it is here smiling and happy and 
WELCOMED by thousands and thousands of the truest, 
grandest, sweetest and most home-loving women of the 
nineteenth century. As well ask for an excuse from the 
church for being, an excuse for the schools and colleges 
of our age. Who can think of a church without bonnets 
and overcoats? I can, for one, and am glad there is one 
morning each week when the cares of life let up a little 
and we can meet together, with Him in our midst. And is 
it not in His name, also, where two or three gather together 
for high puposes and holy ends, ‘*The Woman’s Club?” 
At the name, a million sweet womanly faces light up with 
pride and gratefulness, their hearts beating with love for an 
organization so helpful and gracious in its influence, so 
promotive of charity, good will and kindly understanding 
and cordial endeavor and aspiration, for right methods 
everywhere among women. May God speed the day when 
it will not be any more of a sin for a wife to own and love 
a pet spaniel than for her husband to own and drive his 
stud of fancy horses, for which he pays thousands of 
dollars, and with which he spends most of his time, or for 
her to wear a bonnet than for him to wear a hat, or for her 
to be a companion with her children in their studies and 
amusements than for him to frequent his club at all hours, 
regardless of home duties. 

When we look for an unselfish, devoted, joyous mother, 
who is looked up to by her husband and children, and to 
whom is intrusted the highest interests of the home, we 
need not look to the worn-out recluse, who drudges from 
morning till night as a menial, in what is called home, 
tired and threadbare of ideas and thoughts to meet the 
demand of the growing minds about her. No husband, 
says Margaret Spencer, can afford the extravagance of 


such a servant in his household, for how can a worn-out 
mother fashion character? And the position of his wife 
as mother to his boys and girls is too important, and none 
other in the world can fill it. All work is worthy as it 
bears upon our character, upward and heavenward, but 
let us not confound it as an end, when it is, or should be,a 
means to a worthier end, and any influence which tends to 
simplify, ennoble, or sheer the worker toward that end 
should meet approval from all. If the club does not this 
in the case of the house mother, then its stay is short, for its 
birth and life is in the home, of the home, and for the home. 
HELEN MAR D’ausy. 


AN EMPHATIC PROTEST. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

I must beg leave to enter a protest against the article 
entitled “ What Are Our Girls Reading?” in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING for March. The writer surely can know nothing 
of the writings of Jacob Abbott, or she would never think 
of classing them with Oliver Optic. There are no purer, 
sweeter, healther books for children in the world than the 
Lucy books. In these modern days when trash for young 
people’s reading increases in geometrical progression, it is 
refreshing to turn to good Jacob Abbott and read of 
children who were obedient, truthful, respectful and capa- 
ble of enjoying simple pleasures. As pictures of the life 
of that period in New England they are unsurpassed. | 
read them with intense delight when I was a child,and my 
own children have turned eagerly to them from the mass 
of modern story books. Marjorie Fleming, bless her dear 
little heart, might have lived to fulfill the promise of her 
childhood if she could have had Lucy and Rollo and 
Jonas for her mental companions. No intellectual starva- 
tion ever resulted from an intimate acquaintance with these 
creations, who are as real characters to me to-day, after a 
lapse of several decades, as Becky Sharp or Col. Newcome. 

MALDEN, Mass. JuuiaA A. SABINE. 


GREASE SPOTS IN CARPETS. 

In the weaving of pile fabrics a little oil is occasionally 
used to facilitate the movement of the wires, and a very 
careless weaver may, in handling the oil can, allow a few 
drops to fall on the fabric. No mark of this may appear 
at the time, but when the carpet is on the floor the dust 
which would otherwise be swept off by the broom is at- 
tracted and held by the oil, and a spot becomes visible. 
When the spot is on or near the edge of a breadth there is 
another explanation. Sometimes the cars in which car- 
peting is carried South or West have been previously used 
for the transportation of oil, and the bottoms of these cars 
are liable to become saturated with the drippings and leak- 
age of oil barrels. Woolen carpeting placed in such cars 
may absorb the oil, and the fact may not become evident to 
the dealer, until a carpet so damaged has been laid on a floor 
or shown in his salesroom often enough to catch some dust. 

When such spots appear in ingrains one explanation 
may be that the wool was not properly scoured. 

But, of course, in most instances where complaints con- 
cerning spots are made the cause need not be looked for 
outside the house in which the carpet is laid. Children or 
careless servants are responsible for most of these spots, 
as well as for a great deal of the ‘‘ sprouting.” 

Fortunately the remedy for the trouble is simple. A 
mixture consisting of equal portions of chloroform and 
ether will remove the spots at once.—Carpet and Uphol- 
stery Trade Review. 
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Notable Nothings. 


Woolen Dresses and Kitchen Odors. 

‘*T am glad that my seamstress is coming next week,” 
said a young housekeeper, as she tied on two big aprons, 
one over the front of her dress and the other over the back. 
“]T assure you I haven't a decent cotton dress to wear 
about the house. If there is one thing more than another 
that I dislike, it is to work in dresses of wool or mixed 
fabrics, or, indeed, anything that will not bear laundrying. 
It took me a long time to learn that such dresses were 
entirely unfit for domestic work, and although I rarely do 
much cooking or work about the kitchen, I always wear 
cotton dresses in the early part of the day. I got my 
lesson on that one day when I first went to housekeeping. 
I had a pretty nuns’ veiling in brown with velvet trim- 
mings, and I was very fond of wearing it. It was past 
its best use, and I thought it would make an admirable 
house-dress, so I put it on; and one day the servants left, 
and I had to put the house in order and get luncheon. 
When my many duties were done, I had an errand a little 
way over town, and thought I wouldn't take the trouble 
to change my dress. So I put on my ulster and cap and 
started out. I got into a warm street car and sat down 
near the stove, as I felt somewhat chilly. Five minutes 
later two ladies came into the car and sat down near me 
I paid very little attention to their conversation until one 
said to the other in an undertone: * Dear me, somebody 
has been frying crullers, for I can smell them.’ And her 
companion gave her a little push, and whispered: ‘ Hush! 
She'll hear you?’ It hadn’t occurred to me before, but 
I now noticed that I carried on that wool dress the odor 
of the kitchen and the identical smell of crullers of which 
my neighbor had spoken. I have frequently observed 
since that I could tell almost infallibly what many people 
had cooked for breakfast by the odors which clung to 
their garments as they came into the street car with a wool 
dress on. and could readily tell if it had been worn during 
the performance of any culinary duty. Indeed, we had 
quite a bit of a joke about it, and several of us used to 
amuse ourselves, when we went out in the morning, with 
trying to decide what our neighbors had breakfasted upon, 
and it isn’t at all difficult to discover. Just take a little 
pains. cultivate the sense of smell, and it is easy to geta 
comfortably correct idea of the bills of fare of persons 
with whom you come in contact."—New York Ledger. 


Housewifery. 

Though housekeeping methods have changed, and the 
area of foresight and good management is more circum- 
scribed than heretofore, the difference between good 
housewifery and ill remains as marked as ever, and the 
discomfort ensuing from the latter is as great as it used 
to be. For the human mind has essentially the properties 
of a Nasmyth hammer. It can meditate on the grandest 
problems of life, or worry over the smallest pin-pricks. 
It can manipulate impartially the boulders of historic 
tragedy or the most fragile little teacup wherein was ever 
brewed a domestic tempest. Hence, owing to this elas 
ticity,—the power of feeling, irrespective of size,—the 
annoyances caused by the ill housewifery of to-day are to 
the full as pungent as when this slipshod management in- 
cluded the week’s spoilt baking, or the case of home- 
brewed turned sour. Grant that the store closet is of less 


importance now than in the days when groceries were 


ordered for a month’s supply, and the week’s marketing 
was the shortest term of storage,—the nearest approach to 
hand-to-mouth management,a good wife allowed herself, 
—still, the ill housewifery which allows the stores to run 
short, and so has to send out at the last moment for a 
screw of sugar or a pound of rice for the day’s dinner, is 
quite as reprehensible as when the result of such careless- 
ness was graver. The sense of scrambling is just as an- 
noying; the absence of forethought is as manifest. 

A good housewife needs no mean equipment of facul- 
ties, both intellectual and moral; and ill housewifery has 
the smirch of disgrace belonging to sluttishness and self- 
ishness, to want of consideration for other, and to want 
of regard to duty all through her work. 

it has become the fashion to vilify housekeeping as 
beneath the consideration of a fine mind and a heroic 
temper. It is the ‘* button” beyond which the gifted soul 
must soar to be worthy of its talents. History belies this 
high-stepping theory. English women were never grander 
than they were in the days when they were practical house- 
keepers and the active rulers of the household—when sex 
determined function; and that man was most honorable 
who did his masculine work in the world with most vigor; 
that woman most love-worthy who performed her womanly 
duties with most thoroughness and conscientiousness.— 
English Paper. 


The Mudless Gown. 

One good effect of short skirts, if ever generally adopted, 
will be to force women to learn how to walk well. At 
present they shuffle, mince, turn in one foot, do everything 
but walk. Nothing commands more respect than dignity 
of carriage, always excepting elegance and dignity of 
speech ; and when my sex discovers that feet have a higher 
mission than to be crowded into boots and shoes too 
small for them, and that corns are an offence against 
nature, the reign of noble bearing may set in. 

“It’s the rarest thing in the world to find a foot with 
straight toes among women,” say chiropodists. “They 
lap and over-lap, and frequently are doubled under. As 
for bunions, well, they are the rule.” No woman with a 
distorted foot can walk naturally, and it stands to reason 
that such torturing of the extremities must conduce to 
physical ailments of various kinds. So turn it which way 
we will, tight boots are an abomination. Let the apostle 
of the mudless gown but introduce a fetching covering for 
the feet and prove herself mistress of the art of walking, 
and she will go a long way toward breaking down those 
most formidable of barriers, tradition and prejudice.— 
Kate Feild’s Washington. 

Beware of the Cheap Thimble. 

Girls who sew for a living often suffer from soreness in 
what is sometimes called the thimble finger, and serious 
inflammation and swelling is often the result. No sewing 
girl or woman should let herself be tempted by the low 
price of thimbles, which are composed of lead or some- 
thing equally injurious. Silver or plated thimbles are 
very much the best and safest, and when these are too ex- 
pensive, a good substitute can be found in a highly bur- 
nished steel thimble. For practical everyday use this lat- 
ter kind is the most convenient, but pewter or lead should 
never be used, especially by people whose flesh is slow to 
heal after a scratch or cut.—St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 
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Quiet Hours wm 
m Quick 


Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 
322.—TWENTY-SIX ALPHABETICALLY QUOTED 
QUOTATIONS. 

There are writers who claim that the desire for knowledge is 
natural to every rational being ; that it is a “ fundamental part 
of the constitution of the human mind.” It is one source of 
knowledge and a great accomplishment to familiarize one’s 
self with the writings of the scholarly author. It is reported 
of Seneca that he could repeat two thousand verses at once, in 
order, and then begin at the end and rehearse them backward, 
without missing a single syllable. History tells us of one 
Maglia Bethi who had read all the books that were published 
in his lifetime, and most of those which were published before, 
and could not only give an account of what was contained 
in each author, but could likewise, from memory, quote the 
chapter, section and page of any book he had read, and repeat 
the author’s own words in reference to any particular topic. 

How many of Goop HOUSEKEEPING’s readers can locate the 
following lines, giving the name of the particular poem from 
which each was taken, and its author? Prizes are offered for 
correct answers. The twenty-six lines are quotations from as 
many different authors. In their alphabetically combined 
order there may not appear aclearly defined oneness of po- 
etical purpose, but the effort of designating the source of the 
individnal lines is worth making —to say nothing of the added 
advantage of winning one of the valuable prizes. 


1. And musing on the tale I heard, 
2. By the fire pérchance alone, 
3. Came the sweet monotone of one slow bell, 
4. Do noble things, not dream them all day long, 
5. Else our lives are incomplete, 
6. For what is noble should be sweet, 
7. Guided by something in my heart, 
8. Hope swings her anchor like a toy, 
9. Kn all the good and ill that checkers life, 
o. Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined, 
1. Knowing the heart of man is set to be the center of this world, 
12. Kook steadfast truths against Time’s changing mask. 
13. Mian’s word is God in man, 
14. Nothing can now the beauteous growth retard, 
15. @ heart, remember vintages are lost, 
16. ress on while yet ye may! 
17. Quite through the deeds of men, 
18. Bkouse each catiff to his task of care, 
19. Bo brave, so true, that nothing could deter, 
20. ‘Thou shalt wax stronger with the lapse of years, 
21. Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise, 
22. Wast is the mercy of God, and when a man doeth aright, 
23. We rise by the things that are under our feet. 
I'll be more 
24. Mplcit in my next. 
25. Wouth shows but half, trust God, see all, nor be afraid, 
26. Zealand duty are not slow, but on occasion’s firelock watchful wait. 


PRIZES AND RuULES:—First Prize, Three Dollars, for the 
first correct naming of the poem in which each of the above 
selections may be found, and its author. Second Prize, one 
year’s subscription to GoopD HousEKEEPING for the second 
ditto. Third Prize, for the first correct naming of the authors 
simply, any one of the thirteen bound volumes of this Magazine. 

Number each answer as above, but do not copy the quota- 


tions. Precedence will be determined by date of postmark. 
No supplemental lists can be accepted. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, tobe found on page xt, 
must be signed and attached to every list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 


Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, April 28, ’92. 


PRIZE PUZZLE—ANSWERS. 
320.—ANAGRAM MATICAL PSEUDONYMS. 
A Man’s Wit? Ah, N’e!--What’s in a Name? 

No, it is not at all strange that some of our quick-witted 
fellow puzzlers are speaking right out in well-meant protest, 
since they have been called upon to “work at ard ” puzzles 
of late—or “ skip them ;” but the harder the task faithfully ac- 
complished, the greater benefit to the performer of the same. 
We have some “ easier ” ones, however, on file. 

The competition for the “ Pseudonyms” prizes has been an 
interesting one, although the number of competitors has not 
been as large as on some other occasions ; but many, doubtless, 
“worked ” the puzzle who were not heard from as their lists 
were incomplete. We have hitherto required complete and 
correct lists to win prizes, but it seems just that three prizes 
should be awarded for this puzzle, to reward faithful effort, 
notwithstanding no correct lists have been received. 

For the best list of answers, the Second Prize, Three Dollars. 
is awarded to Mrs. A. B. Mitchell of Troy, N. Y.; the 
Third, one year’s subscription to GoObD HOUSEKEEPING, to 
Mary A. Stillman of Webster, Mass., and the Fourth, any one 
of the thirteen bound volumes of this Magazine, to Mrs. Martha 
W. Carter of Tallmage, Ohio. 

The answers are as follows—first the anagram, next the 
pseudonyms (or “epithets,” as one correspondent has termed 
some of them) and lastly the real name: 

1. Wm. Jadoc Konigan, Jr.— Major Jack Downing—Seba 

Smith. 

2. Rens. T. Beauvoyl, P. 

Ross Locke. 

. Caleb O. Marriot, D. D.— Admirable Doctor — Roger 

Bacon. 

4. One Jason Hyatt, LL. D.—Jonathan Oldstyle— W ashing- 
ton Irving. 

. Mr. Otis N. P. Grant—Mrs. Partington—B. P. Shillaber. 

. Ruscher R. Kope—Orpheus C. Kerr—R. H. Newell. 

. Lieut. Hosea Gimpe, R. N.— English Opium-eater— 

Thomas De Quincey. 

8. Lady Perlmen—Lynde Palmer—Mrs. Mary L. Peebles. 

g. Mile. Ada Cenci d’ Oreti—Maria dell Occidente—Mrs. 
Maria Gowen Brooks. 

10. Tobias G. Holsyn, M. D.— Thomas Ingoldsby — Rev. 
Richard H. Barham. 

11. Baron Wray-Goulde—Broadway Lounger—George Alfred 
Townsend. 

12. Hendrick T. Spodlaik, Esq.—Q. K. Philander Doesticks— 
Mortimer M. Thompson. 

13. Eminn Nash Bart—Hans Brietmann—Charles G. Leland. 

14. Hon. Thos. R. Pritcher—Christopher North—Prof. John 
Wilson. 

15. Prof. H. E. Truat—Father Prout—Francis Mahoney. 

16. Col. W. R. Branly, R. A.— Barry Cornwall — Bryan 
Waller Procter. 

17. Mr. Edwin E. Hoté—Owen Meredith—Sir Edward Robert 
Bulwer Lytton. 

18. Com. Mitty Tobith—Timothy Titcomb—J. G. Holland. 

1g. Sir E. A. Nue—Irenaeus—Rev. Samuel I. Prime. 

20. Mr. W. A. Stauder—Artemus Ward—Charles F. Browne. 

21. Capt. R. E. Roony — Porte Crayon — Gen. David H. 
Strother. 

22. Gen. G. A. Rodes—George Sand—Madame [udevant. 

23. Lord Chester B. Drackcage—Charles Egbert Craddock— 
Mary N. Murtfree. 


M.—Petroleum V. Nasby—David 
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24. Bertha St. Ontes—Hesba Stretton—Hannah Smith. 77. Sadie Mellin Lee—Madeline Leslie—Mrs. H. N. W. Baker. 
25. Jennie S. Garntworth—John Strange Winter—Mrs. H. 78. Hans Ullig Jeven—English Juvenal—John Oldham. 

E. V. Stannard. 79. Zillah Orette Batche.-Charlotte Elizabeth-Mrs.C. E.Tonna. 
26. Mary Van Slec— Carmen Sylva— Elizabeth, Queen of 80. Marchioness Dalt—Matchless Orinda—Mrs. Katharine 

Roumania. Phillips. 
27. Sir T. E. T. Hecker, Ph. D.—Ettrick Shepherd— James 81. Hazel Willette Heber — Elizabeth Wetherell — Susan 

Hogg. Warner. 
28. Deb. T. Witwood — Widow Bedott — Mrs. Frances M. 82. Mr. Livake—Ik Marvel—Donald G. Mitchell. 

Whitcher. 83. Pastor St. Archin— Chartist Parson — Rev. Charles 
29. H. Tait Smollet-—Thomas Little—Thomas Moore. Kingsley. 
3o. Amy E. Gardener — Margery Deane — Mrs. Marie J. 84. Wm. Saint Aunna—Mantuan Swain—Virgil. 

Pitman. 85. Gen. W. O. Turkann—Great Unknown—Walter Scott. 
31. Tinie Richards—Christian Reid—Mrs. Frances C. Fisher. 86. C. Just. O. I. Merridoun — Democritus Junior—Robert 
32. I. I. Stone, Sen. —Etoneinsis— William E. Gladstone. Burton. 
33- Gen. C. I. Romerac—German Cicero—Johann Sturn. 87. Col. Aaron Dexter Cherter— Alexander the Corrector— 
34. Nora C. G. Edgerowe—Grace Greenwood—Mrs Sara J. Alexander Cruden. 

Lippincott. 88. Lois. H. Sheppang—English Sappho—Mrs. Mary Darby 
35- Renie C.Wheaton—Catherine Owen—Mrs. Helen A. Nitsch Robinson. 
36. Dr. G. Ewart Dater—Edward Garrett—Mrs. Isabella F. 89. Baron Utticroft— Fat Contributor — A. Minor Griswold. 


Mayo. 


. Alex. R. Olm—Max O’Rell—M. Paul Blouét. 

. Susan G. de Rith—Dinah Sturges—Bell Grant Armstrong. 
. Col. Trane—Carleton—C. C. Coffin. 

. Rena S. M. Drexal—Mrs. Alexander— Mrs. Annie F. Hector. 
. Bennie D. Lunt—Ned Buntline—E. Z. C. Judson. 

. Dinah N. Laramor— Marion Harland— Mrs. M. V. 


Terhune. 


. Duke la Synsi—Sidney Luska—Henry Harland. 


Joanne D. Ulrig—Julien Gordan—Mrs. Julia Van Rens- 
selaer Cruger. 


. Sir Len. Pike—Eli Perkins—Melville D. Landon. 


The Rt. Hon. Elias A. Magil, M. C.—Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh—William M. Thackeray. 


. Elihu K. Purline, D. D.—U pdike Underhill—Judge Royall 


Tyler. 


3. Kobie Pryor, M. C.—Brick Pomeroy—Mark M. Pomeroy. 
. Duke N. de Krim—Edmund Kirke—James R. Gilmore. 

. Hon. R. Y. Cruthen—Henry Churton—A. W. Tourgee. 

. Percy O. Nutal—Paul Creyton—J. T. Trowbridge. 

. Le Roy L. Smilie—Miles O’Reilly—Charles G. Halpine. 
. Tyler E. Rappe—Peter Parley—Samuel G. Goodrich. 

. Mons. W. Plepari—Piers Plowman—Robert Langland. 

. Gibson J. Hills—Josh Billings—Henry W. Shaw. 

. Anne Roff Sterry—Fanny Forrester—Emily C. Judson. 

. Lt.-Gen. Lot F. Falcan, U. S. A—Launcelot Langstaff— 


James K. Paulding. Also Washington Irving. 


. Ex-Ald. Mera—Max Adecler—Charles Heber Clark. 


Alma O. Hilting—Gail Hamilton—Mary Abagail Dodge. 


. Herbert Asa Fabberwaith — Barabbas Whitefeather— 


Douglas Jerrold. 


. Hon. Cheshire O. Sipple—Chinese Philosopher—Oliver 


Goldsmith. 


. Luke Sterry Hatch—Arthur Sketchley—Rev.George Rose. 
. Hon. W. H. Caugy—Hugh Conway—F. J. Fergus. 

. Lady Lelan—Edna Lyall—Ada Ellen Bayly. 

. J. Lee, alias F. Howins— Josiah Allen’s Wife—Marietta 


Holley. 


. Earl Hyskon—Hans Yorkel—A. Oakey Hall. 
. Beulah C. U. Michols—Louise Muchlbach—Clara Mundt. 
. Lady R. Hersie—Shirley Dare—Mrs. S. Dunning Power. 


Hatty R. Searl--Sarah Tytler—Henriette Keddie. 


. Adrian R. Druce, H. S. S.—Richard Saunders—Benjamin 


Franklin. 


. T. E. Tice, A. B.—Attic Bee—Sophocles. 

2. Nick Merlyn—Nym Crinkle—Andrew C. Wheeler. 

. Abram Nundy—Danbury Man—James M. Bailey. 

. Mme. Ireni Lynt — Minnie Myrtle — Anna C. Johnson 


(Mrs. Joaquin Miller). 


5. A. Tenisin—Saintine—Joseph Xavier Boniface. 
76. Ed. E. B. Burchett — Cuthbert Bede — Rev. Edward 


Bradley. 


go. Blicks, the Alderman—Learned Blacksmith—Elihu Burritt. 

gt. Louise D. Gascon—Susan Coolidge—Sarah C. Woolsey. 

g2. Annie D. V. Royst—Daisy Ventnor—Jennie G. Lincoln. 

93. Prince Fr. D’Ahn—French Pindar Jean Dorat. 

94- Lady d’ Orphee—Hope Ledyard—F. McCready Harris. 

95. Corp. Eli Voit—Oliver Optic— William T. Adams. 

96. Lenore P. F. Crecy—Florence Percy—Elizabeth Akers 
Allen. 

97. Etta Cot Haven—Octave Thanet—Alice French. 

98. Ahab E. Tennie—Athenian Bee—Piato. 

99 Sec. Ira Cabat Skiff—Isaac Bickerstaff—Jonathan Switt. 
Also Sir Richard Steele and Benjamin West (?). 

too. Capt. Seth O’Mee, R. N.—Manchester Poet — Charles 
Swain. 


323.—ANOTHER OLD ENIGMA. 


Can any one of our quick-witted friends furnish the answer to 
and the name of the author of the following enigma ? 


In youth, exalted high in air, 

Or bathing in the waters fair ; 

Nature, to form me, took delight, 

And clad my body all in white. 

My person tall, and slender waist, 

On either side with fringes graced, 

Till me the tyrant man espied 

And dragged me from my mother’s side. 
No wonder now | look so thin! 

The tyrant stripped me to the skin; 
My skin he flayed, my hair he cropped, 
At head and foot my body lopped ; 

And then, with heart more hard then stone, 
He picked my marrow from the bone. 
To vex me more he took a peak 

To slit my tongue and make me speak ; 
But that which wonderful appears, 

I speak to eyes, and not to ears. 

From me no secret man can hide, 

I see his vanity and pride, 

And my delight is to expose 

His follies to his greatest foes. 

All languages I can command, 

Yet not a word I understand. 

Without my aid the best divine 

In learning would not know a line— 
The lawyer must forget his pleading, 
The scholar could not show his reading. 
Nay, man, my master is my slave; 

I give command to kill or save; 

Can grant ten thousand pounds a year, 
And make a beggar’s brat a peer ; 

But while I thus my life relate, 

I only hasten on my fate. 

My tongue is black, my mouth is furred, 
I hardly now can force a word. 

I die unpitied and forgot, 

And on some field am left to rot. 
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The Use of Water at Meals. 


Opinions differ as to the effect of the free ingestion of 
water at meal times, but the view most generally received 
is, probably, that it dilutes the gastric juice and so retards 
digestion. Apart from the fact that a moderate delay in 
the process is by no means a disadvantage, as Sir William 
Roberts has shown in his explanation of the popularity of 
tea and coffee, it is more than doubtful whether any such 
effect is in reality produced. When ingested during meals, 
water may do good by washing out the digested food and 
by exposing the undigested part more thoroughly to the 
action of the digestive ferments. Pepsin is a catalytic 
body, and a given quantity, will work almost indefinitely, 
provided the peptones are removed as they are formed. 
The good effect of water drunk freely before meals has, 
however, another beneficial result—it washes away the 
mucus which is secreted by the mucous membrane during 
the intervals of repose, and favors peristalsis of the whole 
alimentary tract. The membrane thus’ cleansed is in 
a much better condition to receive food and convert it 
into soluble compounds. The accumulation of mucus is 
especially well marked in the morning, when the gastric 
walls are covered with a thick, tenacious layer. Food en- 
tering the stomach at this time will become covered with 
this tenacious coating, which, for a time, protects it from 
the action of the gastric ferments, and so retards digestion. 
The tubular contracted stomach, with its puckered mucus 
lining and viscid contents, a normal condition in the 
morning before breakfast, is not suitable to receive food. 
Exercise before partaking of a meal simulates the cir- 
culation of the blood and facilitates the flow of blood 
through the vessels. A glass of water washes out the 
mucus, partially distends the stomach, wakes up peris- 
talsis, and prepares the alimentary canal for the morning 
meal. Observation has shown that non-irritating liquids 
pass through the ‘‘tubular’’ stomach, and even if food be 
present, they only mix with it to a slight extent. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Leuf, who has made this subject a special study, 
cold water should be given to persons who have sufficient 
vitality to react, and hot water to others. In chronic gas- 
tric catarrh it is extremely beneficial to drink warm or hot 
water before meals, and salt is said in most cases to add to 
the good effect produced.—British Medical Journal. 


Uncooked Fruit. 

Eating uncooked fruit at meals tends to vigorous health 
and consequent lessening of doctors’ visits. Strawberries 
come the last of May or early June. Before they are over 
raspberries begin to ripen; ours last year supplied the 
family between five and six weeks. Blackberries ripened 
before raspberries failed and continued through July and 
August into September, and I think varieties may be found 
to ripen until frost. Currants and gooseberries came along 
with blackberries and continued about four weeks. Grapes 
began to ripen in August.and continued till frost, and are 
with us yet, preserved by careful packing. Thus the 
small fruits which can be raised over all the northern part 
of the United States, may be on the table seven months 
out of the twelve. 

We have found the small fruits no more difficult to raise 
than potatoes. The exception is the strawberry—the only 
secret we have discovered in its culture is to keep weeds 


down and give the plants a chance. We have just been 
using some canned gooseberries, and while eating them 
some one remarked, ‘‘ They are nearly as good as cran- 
berries.” We have given them a careful examination, 
and come to the conclusion that this fruit might very largely 
be used where the cranberry cannot be afforded. They 
have the sprightly acid qualities of the cranberry, so valu- 
able to health during the winter months. The gooseberry 
is so easily raised, and equally easy to preserve, that its 
growth should receive much more attention. What we 
had to sell last year readily brought twelve cents a quart.— 
Dr. G. G. Groff. 


Plural Forms of Names of Edible Fish. 

A few days ago I was asked by a foreigner, “‘ Why do 
you say ‘two herrings,’ and ‘ two soles,’ and not ‘two cods’ 
and ‘twosalmons’?” I donot think my answer was very 
satisfactory ; but the question suggested the thought that 
there are several cases in which it would be difficult to say 
whether there is anything like a consensus of opinion as 
to whether a plural form of the name of a fish is admissi- 
ble. We all speak of soles, herrings, sprats, lampreys and 
anchovies; the singular form never, I believe, doing service 
for the plural. Noone, I think, says mackerels, cods, sal- 
mons, trouts, breams, shads, carps, plaices, basses, barbels. 
Sturgeon, perch, mullet, pike, turbot, tunny and skate have 
not unusually the plural form in s. Fishermen and fish- 
mongers are inclined to avoid the plural form in some in- 
stances where it is employed by the majority of educated 
people. In some cases there is considerable uncertainty— 
this I have ascertained by means of a fair number of tests; 
among them are carps, shads, tenches. Compilers of 
English grammars, so far as my experience goes, in treat- 
ing of plural forms of nouns make no note of the names 
of fish which do not vary in the plural.—Notes and Queries. 

Fish Cutiets. 

Pick enough cold cooked fish to pieces to make a pint; 
sprinkle it with a teaspoonful of juice, a teaspoonful of 
onion juice, and a tablespoonful of minced parsley; put a 
teacupful of cream or milk in a double boiler over the fire; 
rub atablespoonful of butter and three large tablespoonfuls 
of flour to a smooth paste, thin it with two tablespoonfuls 
of hot milk and add it to the rest of the milk as soon as it 
reaches the boiling point, stirring constantly until very 
thick; take from the fire, add the beaten yolks of two eggs, 
and salt and pepper to taste: mix and turn out to cool. 
When cold, form into cutlets. Dip in beaten egg, then in 
bread or cracker crumbs, and fry in very hot fat, enough 
to cover. Cress or button radishes make a pretty gar- 
nish.—Ingall’s Home Magazine. 


Italian Cream Garamels. 

Boil ten pounds of sugar with one pound of glucose to 
233 degrees; then pour out on the marble and when fairly 
cool add two and a half pounds of chocolate (melted), then 
turn to a cream; then warm one and a quarter pounds of 
good butter in a pan, and add the chocolate cream and 
two vanilla beans; then warm all till it can be poured out 
on paper laid on the marble with iron rods around; let the 
mass remain thus over night, or till thoroughly cool, and 
cut in squares. If it is desirable to have these goods a 
little softer, cook only to 230 or 231 degrees. Italian 
creams, or “ Genesees,” as they are called, are sold in New 
York and Philadelphia at eighty cents per pound.—Supply 
World. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., APRIL, 1892. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor's earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,’ and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goopv HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue,in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage,in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping * until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


“With the warm days in spring there comes a desire for 
a lighter kind of food than that which we have enjoyed 
through the winter,” says Miss Parloa, in introducing 
the fourth number of her “ Many Meals for Many Mil- 
lions and a Few for Millionaires.” The instructions and 
recipes which follow are based upon that truism, and 
will be found admirably in consonance with the season 
and the state of the larder. 

Very properly, in connection with the excellent papers 
just described, come those in which the expert wait- 
ress is shown by a series of easy lessons how to de- 
lightfully serve a choice supper, the menu for which is 
given in full. But there are also directions for the 
afternoon tea, as well as for picnic and traveling lunch- 
eons, all of which are set forth in the pleasing and 
thorough manner peculiar to the writer of the articles. 

Ella Beecher Gittings is the writer of the season- 
able story which bears the title of ‘‘An April Fool, 
from behind a dark cloud with a silver lining.” The 
day to which it relates is not so far in the past but 
that every reader will be sure to begin the perusal; 
and having begun, will be equally certain to finish. 

“The Food for the People,” as treated by A. G. Or- 
mand, tells interesting facts about what may be termed 
the minor cereals—rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, millet 
and the like; some of which, in some form, enter into 
the food of pretty much all the people of the world. 

It is only a step, of course, from the cereal to the 
food which it composes, so there is close relation be- 
tween this article and the one which follows, on “ Brown 
Bread and Graham Bread, with Instructions for Mak- 
ing.” Helen B. McMichael tells of the latter, and gives 
recipes for the guidance of beginners in the art. 

There is very little labor connected with the culti- 
vation of sweet peas, and in a brief but highly inter- 
esting sketch, entitled “A Sweet Pea Hedge.” Mabel 
Van Cleve tells how rare delight can be derived from 
this simple flower. There are also references to some 
of the other favorites, to which attention might prop- 
erly be directed at this season of opening beauty. 

There is a sweetly touching story, the title of which 
is “ Home,” and the central point of which is ‘a little 
old house in the valley.” It is told by Mrs. N. A. M. 
Roe, and told in a manner to claim the attention from 
beginning to close. 

“Some Hand Made Laces” are described by the 
same author, with illustrations, the designs presented 
including buttercup inserting and two styles of loop 
lace—the whole described in that technical form which 
is so bewitching to the initiated, but which to the casual 
reader is a great deal less intelligible than Greek, He- 
brew, or even the current new terms regarding elec- 
tricity and electrical science. 
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The perpiexities experienced from certain sources, 
which will be appreciated by those who have in any 
manner acquired a reputation for charitable disposition, 


are presented with skill and force under the head of 
“Unorganized Charities,” to which is added, ‘*‘ And Some 
that Ought to be Organized.’ It is from the well- 
trained pen of Isabella Laning Candee. 

Those bright “ Little Talks with Little Women,” which 
M. D. Sterling is carrying on—how pleasant and cheer- 
ing they are, and how they range over the field of 
thought. 
starts with something pertaining to Easter, and ends 


Take the present one, for instance, which 
with a crusade against dirt. Between them is some- 
thing about the girl who is left to herself. 

The fourth chapter of the ‘‘ Household Mending Bas- 
ket ” naturally drifts a little toward the spring work, the 
cleaning up of the odds and ends, the economy of sys- 
tem and of saving that which deserves to be saved; 
how to make something useful and helpful out of that 
which is now useless and cumbersome—all these are 
wonderfully good things to talk of, if only those who 
hear (or read) will heed. 

Most housewives, at least, will be interested in the 
matter of “ Dish Washing by Machinery,” and while they 
may not themselves have to struggle with 10,800 pieces 
for a day of three meals, anything which promises, even 
in the future, to work a revolution in this branch of the 
domestic drudgery will have their most emphatic approval. 
One of the most trying matters connected with the 
weekly ‘“‘wash” is that of getting the flannels properly 
treated. 
full instructions regarding this subject as must greatly 


“ A New England Housekeeper” presents such 


aid in securing the desired result. 

Those who use ‘‘ canned goods ’—and who does not ?— 
will glance with interest over Newton Norton’s article, 
which gives some interesting facts regarding them. 
Not every entertainment is entertaining; but such, 
most assuredly, was the “F. L. Club’s Peanut Party,” 
of which Florence Lee gives the history. 

The first paper in a series on “ Kitchen French”’ will 
prove of great advantage to those who find the English 
language so meagre and poverty-stricken that it will 
not answer their purpose. 

Mrs. Anna P. Payne has something to say regarding 
the man who goes about his meals as he would clear 
up a blackberry field, writing under the title ‘*Come 
and Stay to Tea.” 

“The Ethics of Letter Writing,” by Juniata Stafford, 
are intended for the housekeeper and other busy women, 
who find their great difficulty in ‘“‘getting the time.” 
Emma E. Volentine asks, ‘‘Is it Right to Give All 
to the Children?” Upon the statements of fact made 
by the writer, there can be no doubt how her ques- 
tion should be answered. 

Several brief articles will claim no less attention be- 


cause of their terse form, such as “Similia Similibus 
Curantur,” ‘* Borax,” “ A Novel Experience,” “ Insomnia 
and the like. 

The illustrated poetical frontispiece, “Spring’s Morn- 


and Nervousness,” 


ing,” is timely in subject and graceful in its treatment. 
Following it are the usual wealth and variety of orig- 
inal verse, grave and gay, pathetic and pleasing. Men- 
tion may be made of ‘‘A Joyful Easter-tide,” by Flor- 
ence Cone; ‘‘ The Voices of Spring,’ by Arthur Eugene 
Van Velsan: ** The Spirit of Easter,” by Claudia Tharin; 
“That Brother of Mine,’’ by Agnes L. Pratt; “Flowers 
“Alone,”’ by Clark 
W. Bryan; “Spring is Here,” by Helen Whitney Clark; 
“The Robin’s Song,” by Florence W. Cox; ‘* The Four 
Seasons,” a full-page poem, by William Brunton; ‘“ Bak- 


from Home,” by Ernest N. Bagg: 


ing Pies,” by Hattie Whitney; “ April,” by Katharine 
H. Terry; to say nothing of the selections, the depart- 
ments, and all which goes to make up an entertaining 
and delightful feast for the intellect. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 

Auntie—* Johnny, you never hear your papa use such 
language.” Johnny—*: No; and I take mighty good care 
that he doesn’t hear me.” 

Horrified guest—** There’s a roach in this soup. Take 
it a away, quick.” Waiter—‘* Yes, sah. Wait just a 
minute, sah, till I catch him.” 

Mr. Puffer (pompously)— ‘‘ Perhaps you don’t know 
who I am, sir?” Railway Conductor—* Yes, sir, I do; 
you're a passenger. That's all!” 

“What does Good Friday mean?” asked one boy of 
another. “ You had better go home and read yer * Robin- 
son Crusoe,’ ” was the withering reply. 

Do not expect commercial payment for the real benefits 
you may render to others. Doing good is the surest way 
of enriching and ennobling character. 

The men who succeed are those who do not “ lay down ”’ 
when confronted by an obstacle. Their theory is that 
difficulties were made to be surmounted. 

“Remember, my child, kind words can never die.”’ 
“Maybe so,” says the suffering woman; “but they can 
go off and stay for years and be given up for lost.” 

How old is the thimble or by whom was it invented are 
questions that cannot be answered. The name is believed 
to be a perversion of thumbell, as the thimble was for- 
merly worn on the thumb. 

Polly—** So you are really and truly engaged—how did 
it come about?” Patsy—* Well, papa said he didn’t care, 
Mamma said she didn’t care, Jack said he didn’t care, 
and I’m sure I didn’t care, so we became engaged.” 

Lady—* I wish to select a pet dog.” Dealer—* Live in 
the city, I suppose, mum?” “Yes; I live in a flat.’ 
“Then I would advise an Italian greyhound, mum. No 
matter how much you feeds a greyhound, he allers stays 
narrer.” 

It is not only sad, but it is altogether pitiable and 
contemptible, to see a young man content himself with 
becoming a haunter of clubs, an authority on the race 
track, or, perchance, even a potential leader of the “ Four 
Hundred.”"—Theodore Roosevelt to Harvard students. 
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Evening Hours at Home. 


“ And when the Winter passes by, 

And bright green leaves come back in Spring, 
We see not how, we know not why; 

There’s mystery in every thing.” 

It is simple language, that of the old nursery hymn ; 
it has been sung over and over again during the 
evening hours at home, and to some of those who 
listened and were lulled to sleep by its charms, may 
have been revealed the grand solution of all myste- 
ries, for they have passed on; the better land claims 
them as citizens who contribute to its glories. Per- 
haps in all the months there are no evening hours 
better’ suited to thoughts of great mysteries than 
those of April when, away from human sight, under 
late snows, perhaps, mysterious developments are 
progressing ; away down in the mold, bulbs are burst- 
ing with sweetness; on the sunny banks of meadow 
brooks the grass has been coaxed into wearing her 
brightest robe, and while we ponder upon the mys- 
teries, the tree-buds, in the secrecy of the night, are 
being nursed by tender Mother Nature and prepared 
to fulfill their mission later. And while we have 
learned to be reconciled to many of the mysteries as 
mysteries, dispensations which seem doubly myste- 
rious cause vain regrets, dissatisfied wonderment. 
Then the shell comes with its comforting, reassuring 
whispers; never prophesying, never seeming to an- 
ticipate, but ever looking back—the yellow shell lives 
in retrospection. The shell is most talkative when a 
lesson is to be drawn from past greatness; then does 
it grow eloquent, also convincing. One evening 
hour, when the justice of the inevitable was being 
questioned, the shell asked : 

“Have you ever thought, ever questioned as to 
what circumstance might have been at the turning 
point of Savonarota’s life? Then listen. Girolamo 
Savonarola, who, in his manhood, feared not to de- 
nounce the abuses of the Romish Church of the 
fifteenth century, standing in San Marco and prc- 
claiming to the most corrupt people in Italy the vices 
of the priesthood, defying the Medici and crying 
aloud the principles of republicanism, was ridiculed 
and rendered miserable by the taunts of the woman 
he loved, when hardly more than a youth. This 
proud and heartless creature, reputed to have been 
beautiful, although it seems difficult to believe that 
one so devoid of tenderness could have been pos- 
sessed of beauty, could taunt the ardent youth 
because of his lowly birth. Have you thought how 
different might have been the future of the great 
Florentine reformer had the answer of this natural 
daughter of the proud house of Strozzi been more 
gracious, less haughty and insolent? Perhaps the 
remembrance of the stain on his birth had the effect 
to render him self-forgetful and thus truly great. 
And if his heart’s desire had been granted, if the 
young woman had been less arrogant and had found 


it in her heart to love him, could he, with every desire 
fulfilled, have so deeply moved the throng that filled 
the vast church and crowded and jostled each other 
in the intense desire to drink in his every word, 
accusing and convincing though it was? The joy of 
a woman’s love was denied the man, but the world 
was given one of the most fearless reformers known 
to any age.” 

If it had not been for the yellow shell we might 
never have taken this view of Savonarola’s early 
disappointment; we might not have been so ready to 
look upon our own griefs, trials and disappointments 
as really right. 

In one respect the shell is very like “ Judy,” it 
delights in the kitchen. Near the kitchen stove ona 
cold April evening, it fairly whistles; it seems to 
delight in the crackling of the fire, the stirring of the 
molasses candy, the preparation of a Welsh rarebit 
or the simmering of the new maple sirup. Some- 
times girls are at a loss in entertaining their girl or 
boy friends, thinking that unless they have a billiard 
hall, an ouija board or a full brass band, prompter 
and ducked floors, entertaining is shorn of its glories. 
But “Judy” has discovered that young foiks like to 
visit their neighbors’ kitchens, and it all came about 
in this way. She was invited, with some other chil- 
dren, to a beautiful house one evening to make 
molasses candy. Whether she thought that people 
who lived in mansions did their cooking in gold-lined 
pots and kettles is not known, but it was with great 
surprise that she discovered the rich woman’s candy 
boiling in an ordinary tin dish and put to cool in flat 
pans, in which you could aot see your face, similar 
to those used in the kitchen at home. Not long 
afterward the rich children came to the little house 
and helped to make peanut candy in the kitchen, 
waiting to sample it, of course. Then began a com- 
parison of notes on cookery; Welsh rarebit was 
successfully made, and “Judy’s” little treats began 
to be talked of as specially worthy of attention. A 
schoolmate had a favorite dish—escalloped potatoes 
—and “Judy” was initiated into the mysteries, so 
that an exchange of ideas became the fashion, and 
many a delicate dish was prepared in the kitchens to 
which the girls had access. They learned to manage 
the ranges and stoves, and took no little pride in the 
yellow-brown on the macaroni and cheese, the “ just 
right” condition of the potatoes. “Judy” has a 
contempt for those girls who frefend to be ignorant 
of all kitchen utensils and manner of cooking, and 
a heartfelt pity for those who ave as ignorant as they 
pretend to be. One day her teacher, to illustrate a 
point, asked how many of the girls had ever 
made starch, and out of the whole class “Judy” 
was the only one who felt justified in raising her 
hand, so she was the solitary pupil who, it was to 
be supposed, could understand the teacher’s illus- 
tration. 

Now “Judy” thinks, and who will not agree with 
her, that culture does not imply ignorance of the 
kitchen and its methods, or the food question. 
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VARIOUS VALUABLE VOLUMES. 
From the Prolific Press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York, continue to put forth their excellent pub- 
lications in the divers lines of history, biography and 
fiction, issuing the tasteful volumes, for which they 
are so well known, in rapid succession. The series 
on “American Commonwealths” is progressing 
steadily, three of the more recent volumes being 
now before us, very pleasant to look at in their fine 
cloth bindings with gilt tops, the price being uni- 
form at $1.25. Horace E. Scudder is the editor, 
but as the several volumes are by different writers, 
they vary widely in style of treatment and in com- 
parative merit; therefore nothing mediocre will be 
tolerated by editor or publishers. 


A high place may unhesitatingly be assigned to the 
Story of Vermont. Rowland E. Robinson is the 
author of the work in question, and commendation 
may first of all be given to the admirable literary 
style of the writer, which not only makes the con- 
densed facts, which he must of necessity give, very 
interesting in the reading, but enables him to bring 
within the compass of a 16mo. volume of 370 pages 
such a careful and complete resume of the history of 
the Green Mountain state as may well stand fora 
model of that classof work. The first chapter, which 
is entitled “The Highway of War,” admirably sets 
the uninhabited tract now forming the state in com- 
prehensive view, as the avenue along which stole the 
predatory bands or marched the miniature armies 
engaged in the early warfare between the French and 
English colonies; the whole record of a century 
rendered bloody and horrible by the atrocities of the 
savage allies of the contending forces, whose blood- 
red hands were more generally raised against the 
English. These atrocities were frequently perpe- 
trated in the winter, owing to the advantages which 
were then enjoyed by the marauders of the north, who 
could steal unobserved down the river courses, when 
covered by ice, and fall in their fury upon the surprised 
but always courageous settlers, who were pushing the 
path of civilization up the Connecticut. From this 
beginning the narrative develops admirably, coming 
down through all the years of trial, statehood and 
triumph which have made the name of the intrepid 
commonwealth a proud heritage to her sons and the 
nation. 


The story of New Mexico by Horatio O. Ladd 
presents very interestingly facts regarding that far- 
away region, which will be new to most readers. Mr. 
Ladd spent ten years in that territory in planting 
educational institutions for the American, Mexican 
and Indian populations, and had, thus, rare oppor- 
tunities to learn the facts which books and manu- 
scripts cannot tell, and he has evidently taken great 
pains to make his “ Story ” complete and impartial. 
Though not yet a state, New Mexico has a history 
extending farther into antiquity than that of almost 


any other portion of the nation, and to the narrative 
of those early days the talented author gives due 
attention. 


The Story of Massachusetts is told in a unique 
way. The author has selected what he terms 
“Twenty occasions of critical interest in the history 
of Massachusetts,” and to each of them he gives 
a chapter. Even then, as a matter of course, the 
chapters must be very brief, and the treatment of the 
“occasions” condensed and general rather than 
detailed. Yet in its 350 pages the volume gives such 
an outline of the record of the state as may be read 
with pride by the resident and with instruction by 
the citizen of another commonwealth. The fact that 
Mr. Hale is the author insures that there is no “ dry- 
ness” about the book, for he writes interestingly 
of everything which he treats; but it is to be hoped 
that other portions of the work are more accurate 
than the brief chapter which he devotes to the civil 
war, where numerous errors of careless statement 
appear. Both of the two last named volumes are 
illustrated. 


The death of James Russell Lowell naturally 
brings renewed attention to everything from his pen, 
and especially to his later productions. To meet 
the public demand, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
published two attractive little volumes, the larger of 
which bears the title of “ Latest Literary Essays and 
Addresses.” Charles Eliot Norton is the editor, and 
the compilation embraces matter which the deceased 
poet had in preparation for publication at the time 
his fatal illness suspended further labor. It opens 
with an essay on Gray, the poet, which was originally 
printed in the New Princeton Review about a dozen 
years since; this is followed by one on Walter Sav- 
age Landor, written to introduce Landor’s letters to 
the readers of the Century Magazine, in which they 
were first published some four years ago; the titles 
of the other articles being “Walton,” ‘“ Milton’s 
Areopagitica,” ‘* Shakespeare’s Richard III., ’ The 
Study of Modern Languages,” and “The Progress 
of the World.” The last named, written as an in- 
troduction to a volume on the subject, merits the 
careful reading of all interested in humanitarian 
topics. 

The smaller but handsomer volume comprises in 
193 delightfully printed pages a collection of the 
choicest odes, lyrics and sonnets from the pen of 
the immortal Lowell, put up in such a charming 
manner typographically as to attract every lover of 
beautiful verse. The verses here presented were 
written at various times from 1848 to 1890, and some 
of the more notable pieces are the “Ode recited at 
the Harvard Commemoration, July 21, 1865,”’ that on 
“ Agassiz,” and “ Under the Elms.” These occupy 
the first eighty-six pages; “Endymion” leads the 
lyrics, while the balance of the book is filled with 
brief miscellaneous bits, charming as only those of 
Lowell could be. 
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Good-Housekeeping 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription rates 
20 cents amonth; 6ocents for three months; $1 for five months ; 
$1.20 for six months; $2 for ten months; $2.40 a year. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., APRIL, 1892. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PULICATIONS. 


Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as “ The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.40 a year, or 20 cents a 
month for any desired length of time. Subscriptions can commence 
at any time. 


The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bu!letin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Adve tising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 

For Sale by all Newsdeal-rs.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia: Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago: Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence: Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


We Will Club Goop HOUSEKEEPING with any publication or 
publications. Send a postal, and name just as many publications as 
you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one if you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop Hovsr- 
KEEPING may be had for virtually nothing. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name on the addressed label 


attached to each issue, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING has many well-earned friends.—Bos- 
ton Congregationalist. 

We cordially commend Goop HousEKEEPING to every good 
housekeeper.—Lowell Sunday Arena. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING stands very high up on the roll of 
first-class ladies’ magazines.—Westborough Chronotype. 

Good indeed must be the housekeeping which is influenced 
by the suggestions of Goop HousEKEEPING.— The Pub- 
lisher, N. Y. 

It is difficult to see how a family can manage its domestic 
affairs without the assistance and counsel of Goon Hovser- 
KEEPING, as its contents are always of incalculable value to 
those who have the management of a household. It is without 
doubt the most instructive magazine on general matters pub- 
lished in the country.—Harrisburg Independent. 

Goop HouUSEKEEPING touches with intelligence and refine- 
ment every phase of home life. The economical and appetiz- 
ing preparation of foods, hints on the management of servants, 
household furnishings and adornments, home amusements, so- 
cial forms and usage, fashions in clothes, hygienic topics, are 
among the subjects treated by skilled experts and pleasing 
writers. And in addition to these more material things are the 
literary contributions and selections of the editor himself, 
whose finely discriminating taste is shown alike in these as well 
as in the dainty or whimsical illustrated original verse which 
serves as frontispiece to each number of the magazine. It is 
published by CLARK W. Bryan & Co. of this city—Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMAN’S EXCHANGES. 
Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and 
in aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is 
requested to send name and all particulars. 
New York WomaAN’s EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 
MADISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S 
Work, 628 Madison Ave., corner 59th St., New York. 
THE HARLEM EXCHANGE FOR Woman's Work, 40 West 125th St., 
New York. 
WoMAN’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNIoN, 98 Boylston St., 
Boston. 
THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s Work, N. W. cor- 
ner 12th and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia. 


UNITED WORKERS’ AND WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, 49 Pearl St., Hart- 
ford, Ct. 


CHICAGO EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s Work, 219 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WomaAn’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Madisen, Wis. 

WomEN’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SOCIETY OF THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

WomaAn’s EXCHANGE, 120 Main St., Houston, Texas. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 1648 California St., Denver, Col. 

Woman's EXCHANGE, 617 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN’sS EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or- 
leans, La. 


Woman’s EXCHANGE, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 

WomaAn’s EXCHANGE, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, Springfield, 

Woman's ArT EXCHANGE, 8 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

RICHMOND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WoRK, 327 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond, Va. 

WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 545 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

THe WomaAN’s EXCHANGE, 513 Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Tur WomaAn’s EXCHANGE, 6 Fourth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


JACKSONVILLE’S WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, 317 West State St. Jackson- 
ville, Ill. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


Goop HouUSEKEEPING. 


A MOTHER’S GOOD-BY. 


Sit down by the side of your mother, my boy, 
You have only a moment, I know; 

But you will stay till I give you my parting advice, 
It is all that I have to bestow. 

You leave us to seek for employment, my boy ; 
By the world you have yet to be tried; 

But in all the temptations and struggles you meet, 
May your heart in the Saviour confide. 


You will find in your satchel a Bible, my boy; 
It is the book of all others the best; 

It will teach you to live, it will help you to die. 
And lead to the gates of the blest. 

I gave you to God in your cradle, my boy, 
I have taught you the best that I knew, 

And ag long as His mercies permit me to live. 
I will never cease praying for you. 


Your father is coming to wish you good-by ; 
Oh, how sad and how lone we will be! 


But when far from the scenes of your childhood and youth 


You will remember your father and me. 
I want you to heed every word I have said, 
For it comes from a heart filled with love ; 
And, my boy, if we never behold you on earth, 
Will you promise to meet us above ? 

Hold fast to the right, hold fast to the right, 
Wherever your footsteps may roam ; 

Oh! forsake not the way of salvation, my boy, 
That you learned from your mother at home. 


—Our Visitor. 


Years ago, in the land of my birth, 

When my head was little above the earth, 

I stood by the side of the grass-blades tall, 
And a quickset hedge was a mighty wall, 
And a measureless forest I often found 

In a swampy acre of rush-clad ground ; 

But, when I could see it, the best of the view 
Was a distant circle, the Hills of Blue. 


Higher we grow as the long years pass, 

And I now look down on the growing grass ; 

I see the top where I saw the side ; 

Some beautics are lost as the view grows wide ; 
I see over things that I could not see through ; 
But my limit is still the Hills of Blue. 


Asa child I sought them, and found them not, 
Footsore and weary, tired and hot; 

They were still the bulwark of all I could see, 
And still at a fabulous distance from me ; 

I wondered if age and strength could teach 
How to traverse the plain, the mountains reach ; 
Meanwhile, whatever a child might do, 

They still were far and they still were blue. 


Well, I’ve reached them at last, those distant hills ; 
I’ve reached their base through a world of ills; 

I have toiled and labored and wandered far, 

With my constant eyes on a shifting star, 

And cver, as nearer I came, they grew 

Larger and larger, but, ah! less blue. 


Green I have found them, green and brown, 
Studded with houses, o’erhanging a town ; 


APR. 


Feeding the plain below with streams, 

Dappled with shadows and brightening with beams, 
Image of scenes I had left behind ; 

Merely a group of the hilly kind ; 

And beyond them a prospect as fair to view 

As the old, and bounded by hills as blue. 


But I will not seek for those further hills, 

Nor travel the course of the outward rills ; 

I have lost the faith of my childhood’s day ; 

Let me dream (it’s a dream, I know) while I may ; 
I will put my belief to no cruel test, 

As I doze on this green, deceptive crest ; 

I will try to believe, as I used to do, 

There are some Blue Hills which are really blue. 


—Pall Mall Gazette 


A WIFE TO HER ANGERED HUSBAND. 


To-day, if I were dead, and could not feel 
Your kisses or your tears upon my face; 
If all the world could give of woe or weal, 
Could find within my heart no resting place ; 
You would not think of any bitter past, 
You would not chide me for a careless word; 
You could not be so cruel, at the last, 
As to condemn me, unconfessed, unheard. 


If I were lying wrapt about in white, 
With flowers all around me, on my breast, 
And in my hands ; and on my face the light 
That angels shed upon their dead, at rest ; 
If I was lying thus, and one should say 
Such bitter things as you have said to me, 
With sternest anger you would drive away 
That one, and swear ‘twere all base calumny. 


If I were lying underneath the ground, 

And all the white snow heaped above my head, 
And you, amid the many, one had found 

Who dared to say such things about me, dead ; 
You had not words to tell how false were they, 

How most unkind was he of unkind men: 
Yet all the cruel words that he might say 

Would not have power to hurt me, grieve me then. 


If you in coming back to-day should find 

That death had entered and had called me hence, 
How would it be with you in your own mind ? 

Where for your grief could you find recompense ? 
The lips that you refused to kiss were still— 

They had no chiding ; erst they did not chide, 
Nor tell their grievance, closed by a firm will, 

Held in dominion by a sterner pride. 


Oh, God! that one must live, and live, and live, 
And try to be contented with the hope 

That He who knoweth all, somewhere, will give 
The fullest love to fill the widest scope ! 

Yet here, oh, love ! why should the days grow long, 
And through unkindness bitter? Death is near. 

If you will love me when I’m dead, I pray 
Grant me somewhat of love and kindness here. 


I'll not rebuke you though my heart be full; 
I dare not chide; I, too, may be astray ; 
Experience yet may teach—a bitter scnool— 
Me what to do, and what, perchance, to say. 
And yet I ask you, humbly, tenderly, 
If I should answer never more your call, 
Would you not grieve, of all, most bitterly, 
For words and deeds that are beyond recall ? 


—Unidentified. 
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